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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE Annual Dinner of the Royal Literary Fund will be held®in 

the Guildhall on July 6th. Applications for tickets shouldbe 

made to the Secretary, 40 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge 

Road, S.W.1. The chair will be taken by the King of the 
Belgians, whose predecessor, Leopold I, occupied the same position 
half-a-century ago. The Fund is now a hoary institution. It was founded 
by George IV, whose second good deed it might be difficult to discover, 
but who certainly deserves a large share of credit here. 
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Pye years ago we remember a newspaper controversy in the course 
of which the Fund was accused of being a mere excuse for a large 
number of mandarins to have a dinner on which far too much of the 
money was spent. The picture was conjured up of money which should 
go to distressed littérateurs going instead to the merchants of cigars and 
champagnes. It was a very misleading picture. The Fund dinners are 
reasonably good ones, but a very small percentage of what is paid over 
by those who attend them can be spent on them. Hundreds of persons, 
- to put it baldly, are induced to pay five guineas each for the nominal and 
functionless position of Steward ; guests have to be paid for ; and, finally, 
after a not immoderate amount of wine has been drunk, a little paper 
goes round on which people are invited to inscribe their names and the 
amounts of whatever additional contributions they are inclined to make. 
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eee system of propaganda by dinner and collection at the table is 

one that is adopted by many philanthropic corporations, and by 

none more successfully than it is by the Royal Literary Fund. It is easy 

to joke about prosperous persons eating in order that penurious persons 
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should be fed. But ‘‘ things are what they are ; their consequences will 
be what they will be ; why, then, should we deceive ourselves ? ” Anybody 
who has ever gone about privately soliciting money for deserving objects 
connected with the Arts knows how difficult it is to get it. Even assuming 
that all those who attend the Literary Fund dinners could be induced 
to subscribe without the excuse of a dinner, it can be maintained without 
fear of contradiction that they would, as a general rule, be inclined to make 
smaller subscriptions than they do under the present system ; for most 
people, approached through the post, find it easy to satisfy their consciences 
by writing cheques for a guinea or half-a-guinea. In practice the guests 
pay for their dinners, and pay no more for them than they would at a 
good restaurant, and make over and above that payment a considerable 
subscription to the coffers of the Fund, the actual working expenses of 
which are very small. The Fund benefits to the extent of thousands a year. 
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Ou properly its disbursements are not made public. The amounts 
expended are known, but not their destinations. But those who have 
any experience of the back of the literary stage know that many of its 
benefactions (which are never trifling) have done incalculable good, and 
that they have frequently been bestowed, in the most secret and delicate 
way, on artists of considerable reputation whose hardships have directly 
resulted from their single-minded devotion to their work. We commend 
the Fund to all our readers. 
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6 Ripe Annual Award of the Hawthornden Prize for a work of imagina- 
tive literature (by an author not over forty-one) published during the 

ast twelve months was announced on June 29th at a meeting at the 
Nien Hall. The Prize, given by Miss Alice Warrender, went to Miss 
Romer Wilson’s The Death of Society, published by Messrs. Collins. 
This book, reviewed in a recent number of THE Lonpon Mercury, if 
not unrivalled among recent books, shows unmistakable traits of genius, 
as did its predecessor Martin Schuler. Neither book was perfect in form 
or likely to appeal to a very large public. Each was marked by a certain 
immaturity, and in particular by a sort of vague Nietzschianism of doctrine 
or implied doctrine, and both were books short beyond the wont of what 
we commonly call novels. For “ further details” of the later book we 
refer readers to our review ; but, whatever may or may not be the general 
opinion about the durability of Miss Wilson’s writings to date, the unusual 
quality of her talents, her strength, courage, power of language, and 
ambition of aim seem to us unmistakable. If the Hawthornden judges 
consider it their duty to take promise into consideration as well as per- 
formance—and they must do that since their principal object is the 
encouragement of young authors who may enrich our literature—they 
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may certainly claim to have selected this year a writer whose future arouses 
curiosity amongst all who are interested in the development of the English 
novel. 
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eee value of literary prizes has always been disputed, but for our- 
selves we believe in them. Well bestowed they may give both 
encouragement and advertisement to writers when they most need them. 
They may in some instances, if they are sufficiently substantial, be a direct 
and obvious help, and even where this is not needed they may, by virtue 
of the approval they connote, stimulate creation and, by virtue of the 
publicity that they bring, advance by several years the general recognition 
of an author’s merit. It is frequently argued that prizes always must go 
to the wrong people, that no body of judges will ever have a liking for, 
or anything but a distaste for, a work of genius, and that prizes wrongly 
bestowed are worse than none. These arguments appear to us not merely 
futile but demonstrably false. We will admit that any body of assessors 
is likely to make mistakes, that some bodies will make more mistakes 
and some fewer. But we think that a prize would be worth while even 
if it reached a good writer only once in three times, and our impression 
is that, granted that there be amongst the judges a degree of intelligence 
and a diversity of taste and age not impossible to secure, a somewhat higher 
proportion of successful shots may well be secured. The Polignac Prize— 
the pre-war predecessor of the Hawthornden—was, we think, awarded 
four times. It went to four authors by no means so well known as they 
are now, and these were Messrs. John Masefield, James Stephens, Ralph 
Hodgson, and Walter de la Mare. Opinions may differ as to the respective 
and aggregate talents of these gentlemen, but we do not think that any 
literate person would contend that they have, as a group, failed to justify 
the confidence that was placed in them or faded into insignificance 
before the brighter beams of some quartette of their contemporaries 
whose claims were then overlooked by an obtuse or ignorant committee. 
The Hawthornden committee will have well justified its existence if any 
of its first four nominees stands ten years hence where Mr. de la Mare 
stands now ; and we see no reason why that should be considered a very 


~ wild expectation. 
@ a a 


WE deeply regret to record the death of Claud Lovat Fraser at the 
age of thirty-two. Before the war he had already, as a fertile designer 
of “ plain and coloured ” cuts, aroused general interest in the narrower 
artistic world. Generations hence the books and pamphlets he illustrated 
during that period may be collected for Lovat Fraser’s decorations, title- 
pages, and tailpieces, just as books are collected now on account of the 
more laborious but not less individual cuts of the Bewicks. He was always 
an indefatigable and, in the best sense, a fluent worker, and he continued 
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till the end a large production of miscellaneous drawings. But during the 
last two years he devoted most of his time to decoration on a larger scale : 
namely, decoration in the theatre. He was responsible for the costumes 
and scenery of the Hammersmith productions of As You Like It and The 
Beggar’s Opera (one of his best pre-war drawings, oddly, was a Flying 
Fame broadsheet of Captain Macheath), and Lord Dunsany’s If. These 
productions showed an unusual combination of deep historical knowledge 
and imagination. Fraser’s taste was exquisite : he was a connoisseur who 
was master and not slave to his learning, and his technical instrument 
was equal to all the demands he made on it. He had no desire to minister 
to the fastidiousness of a small cult : the wider the appeal of his work the 
better he was pleased, provided he was allowed to do what he liked : and 
whatever he may have owed to foreign influences he remained thoroughly 
English. He promised to do more for English stage-production than any 
man of his time. 
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| Fy person Lovat Fraser was a large, affable man, with dark hair and 
a boyish smile : a man of many interests and with many friends. He 
was ambitious as an artist and eager to make the most of his gifts, but 
nobody could have been more modest when talking about his work, and 
that the modesty went under the skin was shown by his obviously genuine 
pleasure at any small commendation from anybody whatsoever. He was 
in the Army early and fought as an infantry officer through the worst days 
of the Salient. Service permanently undermined his health, and his 
death after an operation may be directly ascribed to this. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE Shakespeare Head Press at Stratford-on-Avon, to the reorganisation of 

which we have already had occasion to refer here, is now in full activity 

as a school of the finest book-printing, with Mr. B. H. Newdigate as its 

: director of printing. It now announces that it is ready to submit to authors, 
publishers, and editors specimen pages and estimates for printing any books that may 


come within its scope. In addition to this, it has arranged in its Print Room a permanent 
exhibition of the beautiful etchings of Mr. F. L. Griggs. 
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g : ‘HE Somerset Folk Press (16 Harper Street, W.C.1) has in hand a plan for the 

record and preservation of the archeology, etymology, folk-lore, and other local 
details of Somerset. It is proposed to publish a series of volumes of which the first, 
Selected Poems in the Somerset Dialect, is in the press. Among the volumes to follow 
are Contributions to a Glossary of the Somerset Dialect, Folk Songs, Chanties and Carols, 
Place Names and Their Origins, and Sundials and Village Signs. Several distinguished 
experts have promised their assistance, among them Dom. Ethelbert Horne, O.S.B., 
of Downside Abbey, and Mr. Cecil J. Sharp. This should prove, if careful and dis- 
criminating control can be obtained, to be a means of preserving much knowledge 
which is otherwise threatened with disappearance. 
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VOLUME is announced entitled The Russian Ballet in Western Europe (Lane, 

500 copies only, six guineas each). The text will be written by Mr. W. A. Propert, 
with a chapter on the music by Mr. Eugene Goosens, jun. ; and it will be illustrated, 
by reproductions of the original designs by MM. Bakst, Derain, Matisse, Picasso, 
and others. iy a A 


AST year, when Mr. Thomas Hardy celebrated his eightieth birthday, two pre- 
sentations were made him. One was an album of autograph verses by living poets, 
the other an address of congratulation, signed by the Council of the Authors’ Society 
on behalf of their fellow-members. The first excluded prose writers, and most of the 
signatories of the second were elderly. Mr. St. J. Ervine and other of the younger 
members of the Society of Authors, rightly feeling that many young writers would 
like to express their regard to Mr. Hardy and acknowledge their debt to him, decided 
to present an address, and had the happy notion of accompanying it with a book. 
On Mr. Hardy’s eighty-first birthday a delegation waited on him and presented him 
__with a fine copy of Keats’s Lamia volume and an address signed by over a hundred of 
the younger authors. dg ag ge 


HE seventy-second annual report (for the year 1920) of the Fitzwilliam Museum 

Syndicate, Cambridge, has just been published. It contains a plan showing the 
new galleries to be built, with part of the money bequeathed by the late C. Brinsley 
Marlay, and also the entire new wing to which these galleries may in time lead. It 
will be remembered that an acrimonious discussion has been going on in the Times 
and in other places as to the advisability of these new buildings ; but certainly one 
would not judge from the plan here printed that the extensions will in any way damage 
the appearance of the present fine facade of the building. It is agreeable to note that 
the attendance at the Museum during the year amounted to more than 47,500 persons, 
and that the Museum has received many important additions, both from the associa- 
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tion known as The Friends of the Fitzwilliam (whose twelfth report has also reached 
us) and from private donors. Among the accessions are a large collection of coins left 
by the late F. W. Hasluck, of King’s ; Corean and Chinese pottery from Dr. W. M. 
Tapp, of Caius, and Sir Herbert Thompson, of Trinity, who has also given several 
paintings and drawings by Samuel Prout, John Philip, Thackeray, Charles Keene, 
Phil May, Augustus John, and others ; paintings by Corot, Decamp, and Fantin- 
Latour from Lady Courtney of Penwith ; and illuminated manuscripts, a letter from 
Matthew Prior to Pope, a signed and dated drawing by Hollar, a portrait by Millais 
of the first Mrs. Coventry Patmore ; a pencil drawing of Miss Siddall, by Rossettt ; 
and several other interesting things from The Friends of the Fitzwilliam. Contributions 
to this association, by the way, may be sent to Lloyds Bank, Cambridge. 


v2 7 v7] 
ESSRS. LESLIE CHAUNDY, of 40 Maddox Street, have issued the first two 


volumes of a series of booklets containing Bibliographies of Modern Authors. 


The bibliographies are by Mr. I. A. Williams, and are expanded and amplified from. 


the lists which have appeared in our own pages. The first two deal with Mr. Bridges 
and Mr. John Masefield. Mr. Masefield’s first published work is given as ‘‘ Wolver- 
hampton Art and Industrial Exhibition, rg02 : Catalogue of the Exhibits in the Fine 
Art Section ” ; other information that strikes us as new is the existence of two issues 
of the first edition of Ballads and Poems, and the ascription of verses in a children’s 
book by Jack B. Yeats. , 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


ee journalism was not less active in May Week than might have been 
expected from its vigour at other times. The special number of the Cambridge 
Review is very interesting, but goes outside the residents for much of its contents. 
There are, however, in addition to contributions by Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, Mr. 
Martin Armstrong, and others, some well-turned epigrams in verse by Mr. J. B. 
Priestley, and an amusing libretto, in the Gilbertian style, entitled When Labour Rules, 
the first act of which takes place in “‘ The Great Court, Triple Alliance College.” 
It has been decided to continue the publication of the Review in the October term, 
but the appeal previously made for additional subscribers is repeated. We commend 
it to all Cambridge men who wish to know how affairs are going at the University. 
Youth, which is mainly political but now embodies the extinct Cocoon, contains one 
remark, by Mr. W. L. Runciman, which might be seriously considered by University 
journalists. ‘‘ You see,’ he says, “‘it’s all very difficult this political journalism. 
Unless you write a serious article, which anyone can see is a hash of what you have 
read in the grown-up Press (in which case you might just as well have left it there 
instead of peptonising it for people who mainly think they are old enough to digest 
for themselves), you are left with trying to be funny. . . .” The New Cambridge is 
sprightly, but its appearance might be improved. The New Cambridge Chap Book 
is a miscellany of verses, not many of which are notable. 
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We announced in our last issue the foundation of the Revue de France (1 Avenue 
de l’Observatoire, yearly subscription for England, 92/r.). Itis, as we anticipated, 
a staid and conservative periodical. It is also very voluminous. It appears every fort- 
night, and each issue contains 220 pages. The numbers for May and June contain 
contributions by MM. René Boylesve, Fran¢gois de Curel, Francis Vielé-Griffin, and 
others. It is not exclusively literary, but has chronicles dealing with politics, science, 
and industry, municipal questions, and other subjects 
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POU a aR d 


The Idlers 


HE gipsies lit their fires by the chalk-pit gate anew, 
And the hoppled horses supped in the further dusk and dew ; 


The gnats flocked round the smoke like idlers as they were 
And through the goss and bushes the owls began to churr. 


An ell above the woods the last of sunset glowed 

With a dusky gold that filled the pond beside the road ; 
The cricketers had done, the leas all silent lay, 

And the carrier’s clattering wheels went past and died away. 


The gipsies lolled and gossiped, and ate their stolen swedes, 
Made merry with mouth-organs, worked toys with piths of reeds : 
The old wives puffed their pipes, nigh as black as their hair, 

And not one of them all seemed to know the name of care. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


The March Bee 


WARNING wind comes to my resting-place 
And in a mountain cloud the lost sun chills ; 
Night comes ; and yet before she shows her face 
The sun flings off the shadows, warm light fills 
The valley and the clearings on the hills, 
Bleak crow the moorcocks on the fen’s blue plashes, 
But here I warm myself with these bright looks and flashes. 
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And like to me the merry humble-bee 

Puts fear aside, runs forth to meet the sun, 

And by the ploughland’s shoulder comes to see 
The flowers that like him best, and seems to shun 
Cold countless quaking windflowers every one, 
Primroses too ; but makes poor grass his choice 


Where small wood-strawberry blossoms nestle and rejoice. 


The magpies steering round from wood to wood, 
Tree-creeper flickering up the elm’s green rind, 
Bold gnats that revel round my solitude 

And most this pleasant bee intent to find 

The new-born joy, inveigle the rich mind 

Long after darkness comes cold-lipped to one 

Still hearkening to the bee, still basking in the sun. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


“A Song to the Valiant 


"LL walk on the storm-swept side of the hill 
[= my young days, in my strong days, 

In the days of ardent pleasure. 
I’ll go where the winds are fierce and chill— 
On the storm-swept side of the daring hill— 
And there will I shout my song lays 
In a madly tumbling measure. 
Hilloo the dusk, 
And hilloo the dark ! 
The wind hath a tusk 
And I wear its mark. 
The day’s last spark hath a valiant will : 
Hilloo the dark on the wind-swept hill ! 
From the hour of pain 
Two joys we gain— 
The strife and the after-leisure. 


When the fang of the wind is bared and white, 
In the strong days, in the wild days, 

In the days that laugh at sorrow, 

I love to wander the hills at night— 

When the gleaming fang of the wind is white— 
Nor yearn a whit for the mild days, 

Or the ease of life to borrow. 
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Hilloo the whine 

In the pungent cone 

Of the dreaming pine 

On the hill, alone ! 

The bare trees moan with a dead thing’s cry ; 
And their skeletons crawl along the sky, 

Like a dinosaur 

Who would live once more 

In the flesh that blooms to-morrow. 


I’ll walk on the sheltered side of the hill 

In my old days, in my cold days, 

As the sap of life is waning. 

I’ll find a road where the trees are still— 
On the sheltered side of the placid hill— 
And dream a dream of the bold days 

When the leash of Time was straining. 
Adieu the snows, 

And the fang that rips ! 

And hilloo the rose 

With her velvet lips ! 

Where the brown bee sips with his gorgeous lust 
I'll pay back earth with her borrowed dust ; 
Nor shall I grieve 

At the clay I leave 

But joy in the gifts I’m gaining. 


Lord, hear Thou the prayer of a poet’s soul, 
In his fire days, when his lyre plays, 

And his song is swift with passion. 

Give to him prowess to near the goal, 

While his limbs are firm and his sight is whole. 
Make brief his stay in the dire days 

When the paling heart is ashen. 

The storm-swept sides 

Of the hill belong 

To the soul that rides 

To the gates of song ; 

May his days be long where the wild winds play : 
On the sheltered side let him briefly stay ; 
When his muse grows dumb 

Let the darkness come 

In the Orient’s fine, swift fashion. 


WILSON MACDONALD 
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Quietness 


“To hear much, to say little, and do less, 
Are great preservatives of quietness.” 


—fohn Taylor (1580-1653). 


I 


REAT friend, who journeyed down to visit me, 
(S The dust of cities clinging to you still, 
Bringing rich hours of gossip good and ill 
From London, Paris, Spain, and Italy, 
The latest news in Letters and in Art, 
The newest idol of the lyric stage, 
The painter of “ the picture of the age,” 
The new-found poet risen to wring the heart— 
You broke my cloistered peace, and left my mind 
Possessed again with old ambitious dreams. 
I longed to leave this quiet life behind 
And be once more where London’s cruel gleams 
Shine on the valiant souls who fight for fame 
And the dead glory of a deathless name. 


II 


Yet still I linger where the pleasant sea 
Makes heard its measured music night and day, 
Where glide the hours in graceful ease away, 
Void of ambition, and from striving free. 
And here I live my dilettante life, 
With lazy hands reap fields by others sown, 
Rejoice in blooms in other gardens grown, 
And feast upon the fruit of others’ strife. 
Are they not happy who no longer feel 
The stinging hopes of youth’s more ardent days ? 
Are they not wise who underneath their heel 
Have crushed ambition and the love of praise ? 
Let others plough and till the sullen soil ! 
Content am I to profit by their toil. 


H. M. WALBROOK 


POETRY 


WOOL-GATHERERS 


I-The Tube Conductor 


LONG for whales with flipping fins, 
With snouts spume-jetting and sleek skins 
In jewelled seas all wild and warm— 

‘© Chalk Farm !” 


Lagoons, the sea and shore between— 
“ No, other side, Sir, Golders Green !” 


White-whiskered seals with teeth as white 
Who bark and roll in salt delight, 

Oily and cool, bull-necked and brown 
And sliding-muscled—‘ Camden Town !” 


I long for sparkling, sunset seas— 


“ Euston ! Change here, Sir. Pass ’long, please.” 


To see brown babies basking bare— 
“ Yes, Madam, change at Leicester Square ”— 
Bananas torn from palm-tree tops 


All bunched like hanging shoes in shops, 


And coral—‘‘ Can’t stand here, Sir ’—and 
Sparkling and hissing sea and sand ; 
Half-moon mouthed sharks sublimely strange, 
And tunnies—‘‘ Charing Cross, all change !” 
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TI-The Shop-Walker 


ESIDE the steaming Amazon 
B Cutting a path and pushing on 

We, the world’s pioneers, explore— 
“« Soap, Madam ? Perfume, Second Floor.” 


Now, ’mong a myriad orange moons 
Swing white-gloved gibbons, big baboons, 
Parrots and crested cockatoos 

Flashing amid the brown bamboos. 


And green snakes curled round greener trees— 
“ Ice, Madam ? Fish Depariment, please.” 
Through steaming heat the sunlight slants 

On water-spouting elephants. 


Blue butterflies float down and drink 

In droves upon a bubbling brink 
Reflecting, as it thinly spreads, 

Their pearl-blue wings and beaded heads. 


And down in deeper water sink 

Hot, steaming hippos, young and pink ; 
Clawed, floating frogs, enormous newts 
All naked—‘ Yessir, slumber-sutts ? 


Silk, wool ? We have some suitings in— 
That pair ?”’ (It’s like a zebra’s skin 
Without the Master Maker’s line 

And dazzling finish of design.) 


“ Yessir, they are, Sir.” (Br-r-r-r—what tosh ! 
I hope you'll lose them in the wash.) 

O to be far from beck and call 

And having nothing having all 


Be as God made-me, just a man ; 

When, as dawn wakes my caravan, 
The leading camel forward swings 
And in my heart the silence sings ! 
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I1I-The Telephone-Gurl 


The blue of clear sea water where green fishy flickers go ; 

Where rocks whose green hair lifts when the dragging current drifts 
Seem poised in waveless water with the smooth-ribbed sand below ; 
And have the briny bubble—‘ Gerrard seven-two-four-double—” 

“* Number, please ! ’'m sorry. Seven-thr-r-ee-four-double-O.” 


if LONG for blue above me and for deeper blue below, 


Where crabs with eyes set squinting in their shells with sidelong crawl 
Are scudding ; where the baby dabs with squashed flat faces sprawl ; 
Where the lurking lobster spawns and a hueless host of prawns ; 
Where anemones like rubies gem the rough and rocky wall, 

And swimming from a narrow— Are you Hammersmith or Harrow ? 
Yes, I want you. Wait a moment, two-nine-seven London Wall. 

Five ? Sorry you’ve been troubled : two-five-seven London Wall.” 


From a rock a weed is waving trunk and branches like a tree 

In a limp and lisping shallow, and down in deeper sea 

Green dogfish scarcely swaying in the deep, dim water preying 

Like spectres dimly sea-green—‘‘ Are you double-one-three Lee Green ? 
Will you please repeat the number ?”’ “ Lee Green five-one-double-thr-r-ee.”” 
Buzs-buzz-buzz, “ Shall I call you? Lee Green five-one-double-thr-r-ee ? ”” 


O for air and soundless spaces ! O for open sea and sky ! 

“ Five-nine-five (FIVE for FISHY) I HAVE rung ; no reply. 
THERE’S NO REPLY !” O drat him, I wish my fish were at him ! 
And I wish that I were gazing where the tented limpets lie, 

With only buoy-bells ringing and where only gulls reply ; 

Yes, with buoy-bells faintly ringing and where only gulls reply. 


GEOFFREY DEARMER 
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The Silent Trees 


HE silent trees in concourse stand, 
The scattered outposts of the farm. 
Dead is the silent flooded land, 
The air, as death, is still and calm. 


The silent trees are standing now 
As if eternal in their death, 

For nothing moves within the bough, 
And stilled is all the country’s breath. 


The trees sleep on, for they untaught 
Can wait the stream of days, 

For in the stem the sap is caught 
That shall entangle Summer’s rays. 


The silent trees are old and some 
Have seen, as Oak and Yew, 

The Ploughman and the Reaper come 
Five hundred times ere they were new. 


And tired men who work the land 
Sometimes look up and dumbly see 
A thing they hardly understand, 
A wonder in the patient tree ; 


A glimpse of something strange, unguessed, 
Beyond the sodden field and fence— 

A glimpse of peacefulness and rest, 
Of quiet heart-ease and a sense 


Of sky and earth and all things bound 
In some obscure divinity, 

For whose great symbol they have found, 
The silent, tall, sky-pointing tree. 


JOHN STRACHEY 
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Apollinaris Sidonius Dines with a Neigh bour 


OLUMNED beauty of marble where the roses 

Twine their wreaths enwoven by subtle fingers 

With vine tendrils ; heavy hangs the fruitage, 
Purple drooping above the purple couches. 


A slight silver thread the incessant fountain 
Leaps and falls from the curled lip of a dolphin, 
Antique bronze, and along the banquet table 
Golden flash in the feast the lifted goblets. 
Master hands fashioned them meet for Olympus 
And about the edge adorned with golden verses. 


Gods also are there. Noble Athene 

Sculptured stands, and yonder in fading fresco, 
Dance the Nine on the windy height of Helicon ; 
With blown hair circle the singing Muses, 

About the lyred unshorn golden Apollo. 


Who are these that revel with clanging beakers 
In halls Arvernian, shaking their long tresses 
Tawnier than lions’, like lions hoarsely roaring 
In rough speech, their eyes bluer than little 
Lonely lakes ’mid inaccessible mountains ? 


- Pheidian gems from the wreck of ravaged cities, 
Gold curiously wrought by Roman craftsmen, 
Wrought in Rome for the necks of Roman Senators, 
Bracelets, bosses of gold and pearls unvalued, 
Warm once on the fairest bosom in Avaricum, 

See now shimmer on bull-necks of barbarians, 
Shine on arms sinewy with toil of battles, 

Where furred like the pelt of a beast, the brutal 
Naked chest breaks through embroidered borders. 


Wherefore spread for these Burgundians couches 
Romans use ? For they sit and sprawl carelessly 

At the board, flushed with the wine of Gallic vineyards,. 
Gorged with feasting and bawl one to another, 

Or upstarting crash with a sounding clamour, 

Golden goblet on ringing golden goblet. _ 

One perplexed, peradventure eyes uncertain 

Some rare joy of the epicure and whispers, 

Questioning a slave, or regards attentive 

Him there, sole it would seem at the festival. 
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As a pale star on an eve of conflagration 
Shines calm through tumultuous clouds of crimson, 
So he, exquisite, on his couch reclining, 

His dark head with a sober garland cinctured— 
Clear cut as a gem the delicate profile— 

He it is, Apollinaris Sidonius, 

Renowned poet and pride of Consular nobles. 


Huge blond barbarians humbly behold him, 

All their brute strength of the sword and the buckler 
Bowed before the image, the’ ghost and the glory 

Of dead Rome. She is dead ; yet for a moment 
Stark, wrapped a corpse in the Imperial mantle, 

She towers, sitting on the Seven Hills, headlong 
Down at a touch to fall. 


The Arvernian noble, 
Son of dead Rome, accepts the barbarians 
As just men, in their dealing honourable, 
Chaste, worshippers of God : and His Plague also. 


Peace, O Memory ! This was Constantius’ villa. 
Here many an evening has he lingered, 

Summer eves, when the moon hung in the purple 
Twilight, her silver lamp slowly illuming 

He, Juventius and perchance Lucillus. 

Yet the Autumnal moon hangs in the twilight 
*Twixt white grace of the columns. A few torches 
Flare on the feast ; and up between the pillars 
Stands high, even as the poised moon uplifted, 
One Burgundian youth. Redder than beech-leaves, 
Northern beeches that burn in a clear October 

On massed hills, his hair ; whiter than petals 

Of snow-born flowers his face and wide, illumined, 
His grey eyes. 


The host leans to Sidonius ; 
‘ Far-famed poet, behold we have our poets, 
We too honour the unshorn golden Apollo ! ” 
Smiles the Roman, shifting upon his shoulder, 
Austere gem unpriced, the head of Athene. 
“Not more beauteous came Apollo from Latmos, 
Ardent-lyred,” he said, “ young as your poet, 
Lovely Apollo—before he found the Muses,” 
Thus he speaks. As the sound of wind blowing 
Outside, the eager insistence of wild water 
Tumbling sea-ward after the rain, the uncouth 
Chant passes him by, while he remembers 
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Here oft-times he sat discoursing of verses, 
Measures, delicate numbers, with laurelled poets, 
Dead Constantius the host. Fade, O Apollo ! 
Crack, drop down in the dust ye offended Muses ! 
Lo, a wonder ! What damon dwells in the fresco ? 
Apollo, faded no more, a living splendour, 

Moves there, faintly sounds a clashing of cymbals, 
Silver cymbals tossed by exultant Muses. 


Phcebus Apollo hails the young barbarian. 

“ Hail, thou Glory ! Myself in grey pavilion 

Of chill dawn re-appearing, rayless, pallid— 
Soon burningly throned, with long rays embracing 
Transfigured worlds and canopied among roses 
Whose leaves enfold the unfathomable light. 

Day never dies. The god renews himself 

In cool wells of the stars. Hail thou Avatar ! 
Before thee runs a rumour of strange voices, 
Solemn chant as of rhythmic swaying forests 
Dark with unknown grief ; the laughter of ocean, 
Crash upon crash, where in sport with the surges, 
Wild prows come dancing over the billows, 


Treble of spouting rills I hear, and the music 

Of flower-bells, where little mocking spirits 
Wanton under the moon on velvet pastures ; 

Roar of furious fights—O angel voices ! 

What do ye utter ? I know not. New, undreamed of 
Divine Loves, new rapture. Starrily dawning, 

Face beyond face, the firmament of the poets 
Brightens up there, the songs flutter about them 
Like golden bees, with unborn songs are laden 
Their sweet lips, as rose-petals with perfume, 
Deep red roses. And thou too, my Virgilius, 
Leading forth new Kings !—I haste, I am gathered 
Up by a strong wind, my spirit is blended, 

Young Apollo, with thine. Receive, receive me ! 
Usher us forth, ye shining and triumphant 

Hours once more, charioted on clouds of morning ! 
With lyre and laurel bring Phebus Apollo !” 


Fuming upward like smoke from a swung censer, 
Passed the pale god and the muses. Vacant 

Stared the wall. Apollinaris Sidonius 

Bowed his head and with covered eyes admonished 
Thus himself : ‘“ Shame on thee, a Roman ! 

Thou too drunken, sittest among the barbarians.” 
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Hushed now the hall, as in luminous twilight _ 
Some high valley that listens among the mountains, 
With sheer rocks brooding black on the golden 
Transparent eve and smooth untenanted pastures. 
Hushed, entranced, they appear to lean and to listen, 
While always alone, threading the solitude, 

A slender stream sings in the heart of silence. 

So listened the warriors while the poignant 

Silver poet voice sung to their ending 

Lion loves, tragic and sweet and terrible. 


Died at last the voice. Attentive the silence 

Hung a moment ere it broke in a cataract, 

Burst roaring about the trepidant table, 

Where hurled beakers emptied their purple vintage 
O’er the white feet of the singer and rolled there 
Coin on coin, Imperial gold unhandled, 

Roman treasure, and collars of gold and precious 
Moon-white pearls. Yet unheeding the poet 

All white, crowned with his hair like autumn beech-leaves, 
Saw not these, but ever staring before him, 

Beheld heroes dead and queenly women. 


Then softly rose Sidonius, bidding farewell 
Courteous and brief. He in the smooth litter 
Homeward borne, between the embroidered curtains, 
Saw how calm and noble under the ascended 

Moon, lay there his dear familiar country, 

Half gauzy veiled in silver-sheening moonlight, 

Half darkling with woods and undulating ridges. 
Ranked cypresses, upright each on his shadow, 
Stood clear-cut and black and among them sometimes 
Marble columns appeared of deserted temples, 
While sprinkled far on mountain slopes and in valleys, 
White villas with walls and princely porticoes, 

Shone in the moon, sleeping among their vineyards. 
The mountain rose unsubstantial as spectres, 

Bare rock and precipice blending their pallor 

With wan sky. But up, up from the horizon 

Of dim mountains, up over heaven’s brightness, 
Crawled swift, ominous, dark with calamity, 

One black cloud. He saw it shape like a monster, 
Climb with stretched paw on paw and enormous 
Blind snout, seeking the predestined prey. 


MARGARET L. WOODS 
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By A. E. COPPARD 
I 


HE Weetmans—mother, son, and daughter—lived on a thriving 

farm. It was small enough, God knows ; but it had always been a 

turbulent place of abode. For the servant it was “‘ Phemy, do this,” 

or “ Phemy, have you done that ?”” from dawn to dark, and even 
from dark to dawn there was a hovering of unrest. The widow Weetman, 
a partial invalid, was the only figure that manifested any semblance of 
tranquillity ; and it was a misleading one, for she sat day after day on her 
large hams, knitting and nodding, and lifting her grey face only to grumble, 
her spectacled eyes transfixing the culprit with a basilisk glare. And her 
daughter Alice, the housekeeper, who had a large face, a dominating face, 
in some respects she was all face, was like a blast in a corridor with her 
“Maize for the hens, Phemy !—More firewood, Phemy !—Who has set 
the trap in the harness room ?—Come along !—Have you scoured the skim- 
ming pans ?—Why not ?—Where are you idling ?—Come along, Phemy, 
I have no time to waste this morning ; you really must help me 1” It was 
not only in the house that this cataract of industry flowed ; outside there 
was activity enough for a regiment. A master-farmer’s work consists largely 
of a series of conversations with other master-farmers, a long-winded way 
of doing long-headed things ; but Glastonbury Weetman, the son, was not 
like that at all ; he was the incarnation of energy, always doing and doing, 
chock-full of orders, adjurations, objurgatives, blame, and blasphemy. 
That was the kind of place Phemy Madigan worked at. No one could rest 
on laurels there. The farm and the home possessed everybody, lock, stock, 
and barrel ; work was like a tiger, it ate you up implacably. The Weetmans 
did not mind—they liked being eaten by such a tiger. 

After six or seven years of this Alice went back to marry an old sweet- 
heart in Canada, where the Weetmans had originally come from ; but 
Phemy’s burden was in no way lessened thereby. There were as many 
things to wash and sew and darn ; there was always a cart of churns about 
to dash for a train it could not possibly catch, or a horse to shoe that could 
not possibly be spared. Weetman hated to see his people merely walking. 
‘Run over to the barn for that hayfork |” or “ Slip across to the ricks, 
quick, now !”’ he would cry ; and if ever an unwary hen hampered his own 
path it only did so once—and no more. His labourers were mere things 
of flesh and blood, but they occasionally resented his ceaseless flagella- 
tions. Glas Weetman did not like to be impeded or controverted ; one day 
in a rage he had smashed that lumbering loon of a carter called Gathercole. 


For this he was sent to gaol for a month. 
The day after he had been sentenced Phemy Madigan, alone in the 
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house with Mrs. Weetman, had waked at the usual early hour. It was a 
foggy September morning ; Sampson and his boy Daniel were clattering 
pails in the dairy shed. The girl felt sick and gloomy as she dressed ; it 
was a wretched house to work in, crickets in the kitchen, cockroaches in 
the garret, spiders and mice everywhere. It was an old long low house ; 
she knew that when she descended the stairs the walls would be stained 
with autumnal dampness, the banisters and rails oozing with moisture. 
She wished she was a lady and married, and living in a palace fifteen 
stories high. 

It was fortunate that she was big and strong, though she had only been 
a charity girl taken from the workhouse by the Weetmans when she was 
fourteen years old. That was seven years ago. It was fortunate that she was 
fed well at the farm, very well indeed ; it was the one virtue of the place. 
But her meals did not counterbalance things ; that farm ate up the body 
and blood of people. And at times the pressure was charged with a special 
excitation, as if a taut elastic thong had been plucked and released with a 
reverberating ping. 

It was so on this morning. Mrs. Weetman was dead in her bed. 

At that crisis a new sense descended upon the girl, a sense of responsi- 
bility. She was not in fear, she felt no grief or surprise. It concerned her 
in some way, but she herself was unconcerned, and she slid without effort 
into the position of mistress of the farm. She opened a window and looked 
out of doors. A little way off a boy with a red scarf stood by an open gate. 

“ Oi—oi, kup, kup, kup!” he cried to the cows in that field. Some 
of the cows, having got up,stared amiably at him, others sat on ignoring his 
hail, while one or two plodded deliberately towards him. “‘ O1—oi, kup, 
kup, kup!” 

is Lazy rascal, that boy,” remarked Phemy ; “ we shall have to get rid 
of mae ete ! Come here, Dan’! ! ”’ she screamed, waving her arm wildly. 

uick ! 

She sent him away for police and doctor. At the inquest there were 
no relatives in England who could be called upon, no other witnesses 
than Phemy. After the funeral she wrote a letter to Glastonbury Weetman 
in gaol, informing him of his bereavement, but to this he made no reply. 
Meanwhile the work of the farm was pressed forward under her control ; 
for/though she was revelling in her personal release from the torment she 
would not permit others to share her intermission. She had got Mrs. 
Weetman’s keys and her box of money. She paid the two men and the boy 
their wages week by week. The last of the barley was reaped, the oats 
stacked, the roots hoed, the churns sent daily under her supervision. And 
always ‘she was bustling the men. 

ge O.'dear me, these lazy rogues!” she would complain to the empty 
rooms. ‘ They waste time, so it’s robbery—it is robbery. You may wear 
yourself to the bone, and what does it signify to such as them? All the 


responsibility too! They would take your skin if they could get it off 
you—and they can’t! ” : 
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She kept such a sharp eye on the corn and meal and eggs that Sampson 
grew surly. She placated him by handing him Mr. Weetman’s gun and a 
few cartridges, saying : “‘ Just shoot me a couple of rabbits over in the 
warren when you got time.” At the end of the day Mr. Sampson had not 
succeeded in killing a rabbit, so he kept the gun and the cartridges many 
more days. Phemy was really happy. The gloom of the farm had disappeared. 
The farmhouse and everything about it looked beautiful, beautiful indeed 
with its yard full of ricks, the pond full of ducks, the fields full of sheep and 
cattle, and the trees still full of leaves and birds. She flung maize about the 
yard; the hens scampered towards it and the young pigs galloped, 
quarrelling over the grains which they groped and snuffed for, grinding 
each one separately in their iron jaws, while the white pullets stalked 
delicately among them, picked up the maize seeds—one, two, three—and 
swallowed them like ladies. Sometimes on cold mornings she would go 
outside and give an apple to the fat bay pony when he galloped back from 
the station. He would stand puffing with a kind of rapture, the wind from 
his nostrils discharging in the frosty air vague shapes like smoky trumpets. 
Presently, upon his hide, a little ball of liquid mysteriously suspired, grew, 
slid, dropped from his flanks into the road. And then drops would begin 
to come from all parts of him until the road beneath was dabbled by a 
shower from his dew-distilling outline. Phemy would say : 

“The wretches! They were so late they drove him near distracted, 
poor thing. Lazy rogues, but wait till master comes back, they’d better 
be careful!” 

And if any friendly person in the village asked her, ‘“ How are you 

- getting on up there, Phemy ?”’ she would reply, ‘‘Oh, as well as you can 
expect with so much to be done—and such men!” The interlocutor might 
hint that there was no occasion in the circumstances to distress oneself, 
but then Phemy would be vexed. To her, honesty was as holy as the 
Sabbath to a little child. Behind her back they jested about her foolishness ; 
but, after all, wisdom isn’t a process, it’s a result, it’s the fruit of the tree. 
One can’t be wise, one can only be fortunate. 

On the last day of her elysium the workhouse master and the chaplain 
had stalked over the farm, shooting partridges. In the afternoon she met 
them and asked for a couple of birds for Weetman’s return on the morrow. 
The workhouse was not far away, it was on a hill facing west, and at 
sunset-time its windows would often catch the glare so powerfullythat the 
whole building seemed to burn like a box of contained and smokeless fire. 

’ Very beautiful it looked to Phemy. 


II 


The men had come to work punctually, and Phemy herself found so 
much to do that she had no time to give the pony an apple. She cleared 
the kitchen once and for all of the pails, guns, harness, and implements 
that so hampered its domestic intention, and there were abundant signs 
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elsewhere of a new impulse at work in the establishment. She did¥not 
know at what hour to expect the prisoner, so she often went to the garden- 
gate and glanced up the road. The night had been wild with windy rain, 
but morn was sparklingly clear though breezy still. Crisp leaves rustled 
about the road where the polished chestnuts beside the parted husks lay 
in numbers, mixed with coral buds of the yews. The sycamore leaves,were 
black rags, but the delicate elm foliage fluttered down like yellow stars. 
There was a brown field neatly adorned with white coned heaps of turnips, 
behind it a small upland of deeply green lucerne, behind that nothing but 
blue sky and rolling cloud. The turnips, washed by the rain, were creamy 
polished globes. < 

When at last he appeared she scarcely knew him. Glas Weetman was_a_ 
big, though not fleshy, man of thirty, with a large boyish face and a flat 
bald head. Now he had a thick dark beard. He was hungry, but his first 
desire was to be shaved. He stood before the kitchen mirror, first clipping 
the beard away with scissors, and as he lathered the remainder he said : 

‘“‘ Well, it’s a bad state of things, this—my sister dead and my mother 
gone to America. What shall us do?” 

He perceived in the glass that she was smiling. 

‘““'There’s naught funny in it, my comic gal!” he bawled indignantly. 
What are you laughing at ? ”’ 

“ T wer’n’t laughing. It’s your mother that’s dead.” 

‘““ My mother that’s dead, I know.” 

‘“* And Miss Alice that’s gone to America.” 

“To America, I know, I know, so you can stop making your bullock’s 
eyes and get me something to eat. What’s been going on here ? ” 

She gave him an outline of affairs. He looked at her sternly when he 
asked her about his sweetheart : 

‘““ Has Rosa Beauchamp been along here?” 

‘““ No,” said Phemy, and he was silent. She was surprised at the question. 
The Beauchamps were such respectable high-up people that to Phemy’s 
simple mind they could not possibly favour an alliance now with a man 
that had been in prison ; it was absurd, but she did not say so to him. 
And she was bewildered to find that her conviction was wrong, for Rosa 
came along later in the day and everything between her master and his 
sweetheart was just as before ; Phemy had not divined so much love and 
forgiveness in high-up people. 

It was the same with everything else. The old harsh rushing life was 
resumed, Weetman turned to his farm with an accelerated vigour to make 
up for the lost time, and the girl’s golden week or two of ease became an 
unforgotten dream. The pails, the guns, the harness crept back into the 
kitchen. Spiders, cockroaches, and mice were more noticeable than ever 
before, and Weetman himself seemed embittered, harsher. Time alone 
could never still him, there was a force in his frame, a buzzing in his blood. 
But there was a difference between them now ; Phemy no longer feared 
him. She obeyed him, it is true, with eagerness, she worked in the house 
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like a woman and in the fields like a man. They ate their meals together, 
and from this dissonant comradeship the girl, in a dumb kind of way, 
began to love him. 
One April evening, on coming in from the fields, he found her lying 
on the couch beneath the window, dead plumb fast asleep, with no meal 
ready at all. He flung his bundle of harness to the flags and bawled angrily 
to her. To his surprise she did not stir. He was somewhat abashed ; he 
stepped over to look at her. She was lying on her side. There was a large 
rent in her bodice between sleeve and shoulder ; her flesh looked soft and 
agreeable to him. Her shoes had slipped off to the floor ; her lips were 
folded in a sleepy pout. 
_ ‘“ Why, she’s quite a pretty cob,” he murmured. “ She’s all right, she’s 
just tired, the Lord above knows what fore 
But he could not rouse the sluggard. Then a fancy moved him to lift 
her in his arms; he carried her from the kitchen and, staggering up the 
stairs, laid the sleeping girl on her own bed. He then went downstairs 
and ate pie and drank beer in the candle-light, guffawing once or twice. 
“A pretty cob, rather.” As he stretched himself after the meal a new 
notion amused him : he put a plateful of food upon a tray, together with 
a mug of beer and the candle. Doffing his heavy boots and leggings, 
he carried the tray into Phemy’s room. And he stopped there. 


Ill 


The new circumstance that thus slipped into her life did not effect any 
noticeable alteration of its general contour and progress. Weetman did not 
change towards her. Phemy accepted his mastership not alone because she 
oved him, but because her powerful sense of loyalty covered all the 
possible opprobrium. She did not seem to mind his continued relations 
with Rosa. 

Towards midsummer one evening Glastonbury came in in the late 
dusk. Phemy was there in the darkened kitchen. ‘‘ Master!” she said 
immediately he entered. He stopped before her. She continued : ‘‘ Some- 
thing’s happened.” 

“Huh, while the world goes popping round something sall always 
happen!” 

«Tt’s me—l’m took—a baby, master,’’ she said. He stood chock-still. 
His back was to the light, she could not see the expression on his face, 
- perhaps he wanted to embrace her. 

“ “Tet’s have a light, sharp,” he said in his brusque way. “ ‘The supper 
“smells good, but I can’t see what I’m smelling, and I can only fancy what 
I be looking at.” 

She lit the candles and they ate supper in silence. Afterwards he sat 
away from the table with his legs outstretched and crossed, hands sunk 
into pockets, pondering while the girl cleared the table. Soon he put his 
powerful arm around her waist and drew her to sit on his knees. 
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“ Are ye sure o’ that ?” he demanded. 

She was sure. 

Ourie tee 

She was quite sure. 

“Ah, well, then,” he sighed conclusively, “ we'll be married!” 

The girl sprang to her feet. ‘‘ No,no,no ! How can you be married ? You 
don’t mean that—not married—there’s Miss Beauchamp!” She paused 
and added a little unsteadily, ‘‘ She’s your true love, master.” 


“ Ay, but I’ll not wed her!” he cried sternly. “ If there’s no gainsaying 


this that’s come on you I’ll stand to my guns. It’s right and proper for we 


to have a marriage.” 
His great thick-fingered hands rested upon his knees; the candles 


threw a wash of light upon his polished leggings ; he stared into the 


fireless grate. 

“But we do not want to do that,” said the girl dully and doubtfully. 
“You have given your ring to her, you’ve given her your word. I don’t 
want you to do this for me. It’s all right, master, it’s all night.” 

‘“‘ Are ye daft?” he cried. “I tell you we'll wed. Don’t keep clacking 
about Rosa—I’ll stand to my guns.”’ He paused before adding, “‘ She’d 
gimme the rightabout, fine now—don’t you see, stupid—but I'll not give 
her the chance.” 

Her eyes were lowered. “‘ She’s your true love, master.” 

“‘ What would become of you and your child ? Ye couldn’t bide here ! ”” 

‘“‘ No,” said the trembling girl. 

“1m telling you what we must do, modest and proper ; there’s naught 
else to be done, and I’m middling glad of it, | am. Life’s a see-saw affair. 
I’m middling glad of this.” 

So, soon, without a warning to anyone, least of all to Rosa Beauchamp, 
they were married by the registrar. The change in her domestic status 
produced no other change ; in marrying Weetman she but married all 
his ardour, she was swept into its current. She helped to milk cows, she 
boiled nauseating messes for pigs, chopped mangolds, mixed meal, and 
sometimes drove a harrow in his windy fields. Though they slept together, 
she was still his servant. Sometimes he called her his “ pretty little cob,” 
and then she knew he was fond of her. But in general his custom was 
disillusioning. His way with her was his way with his beasts ; he knew what 
he wanted, it was easy to get. If for a brief space a little romantic flower 
began to bud in her breast it was frozen as a bud, and the vague longing 
disappeared at length from her eyes. And she became aware that Rosa 
Beauchamp was not yet done with ; somewhere in the darkness of the 
fields Glastonbury still met her. Phemy did not mind. 

In the new year she bore him a son that died as it came to life. Glas 
was angry at that, as angry as if he had lost a horse. He felt that he had been 
duped, that the marriage had been a stupid sacrifice, and in this he was 
savagely supported by Rosa. And yet Phemy did not mind ; the farm had 
got its grip upon her, it was consuming her body and blood. 
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Weetman was just going to drive into town ; he sat fuming in the trap 
behind the fat bay pony. 

“Bring me that whip from the passage ! ”’ he shouted. “‘ ‘There’s never 

a dam thing handy !” 

Phemy appeared with the whip. “‘ Take me with you,” she said. 

‘‘ God-a-mighty ! What for ? I be comen back in an hour. They ducks 
want looking over, and you’ve all the taties to grade.” 

She stared at him irresolutely. 

‘“‘ And who’s to look after the house ? You know it won’t lock up—the 
key’s lost. Get up there !” 

He cracked his whip in the air as the pony dashed away. 

In the summer Phemy fell sick, her arm swelled enormously. The 
doctor came again and again. It was blood-poisoning, caught from a 
diseased cow that she had milked with a cut finger. A nurse arrived, 
but Phemy knew she was doomed, and though tortured with pain she was 
for once vexed and protestant. For it was a June night, soft and nubile, 
with a marvellous moon ; a nightingale threw its impetuous garland into 
the air. She lay listening to it and thinking with sad pleasure of the time 
when Glastonbury was in prison, how grand she was in her solitude, 
ordering everything for the best and working superbly. She wanted to go 
on and on for evermore, though she knew she had never known peace in 
maidenhood or marriage. The troubled waters of the world never ceased 
to flow; in the night there was no rest—only darkness. Nothing could 
emerge now. She was leaving it all to Rosa Beauchamp. Glastonbury was 
gone out somewhere—perhaps to meet Rosa in the fields. There was the 
nightingale, and it was very bright outside. 

* Nurse,” moaned the dying girl, ‘‘ what was I born into the world at 
allefor?-? 
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By KATHARINE M. WILSON 


HE horse grazing is a graceful animal. An intense pleasure is to 

be had from watching the movements of a thoroughbred. Here 

one cannot afford to be democratic ; birth counts to the last drop. 

It counts in litheness and stature, in alertness and ease, but more 
than anything else it counts in spirit. The eye has a light of ancestry, a 
light of domination in it, and shines forth in a care-free skittishness. ‘The 
horse of birth can be impish and foolish without losing its dignity ; its 
dignity is but a proud sort of inconsequential grace. It is of an airy spirit ; 
like a child with more energy and vitality than it can exhaust in the day, 
it spends its superfluous life in upsetting the staidness of the world. It is 
all against stagnation. It is an inveterate tease. The horse is a gregarious 
animal and loves a companion. He will spend minutes by the decade 
whispering to a boon friend and be utterly content. But leave a spirited 
horse in a paddock by himself and he feels lost ; he has nothing to do ; 
he is ready for mischief, and if there is anything to tease he will tease. 
There rises on the memory a picture in evening light, with a row of docked 
poplars rustling in grey solidity by a stream, and forget-me-nots and 
grinning monkey-faces spotted brown and gold. There are a dozen 
or so sulky milking cows in a field, and a horse with the proud arched 
neck and high-stepping grace of its breed. How he teases the cattle, 
running up to them sideways like a kitten at play, kicking out ina 
splash, grudging them every minute of their sedate pasturage ! The cow 
seems made to be teased ; it has no sense of humour, and will be moved 
from sulky wrath only to an impotent fury. One can see the gleam of 
mischief in the eye of the horse, and almost one would think he smiles. 
He feels very much on the top of existence ; it is a consciousness blazing 
from his every movement, expressed in every prank. Nor is he ignorant 
of the appreciation of his audience, for he occasionally looks to see if his 
folly is still giving mirth, and his glee is increased when a particularly 
human situation in his frolic or in the vicious annoyance of a cow draws 
laughter from the human idlers looking on. 

We have cut down our use of the horse for vehicular purposes to a mere 
unit of measurement. A one-horse-power machine is not worth much ; and 
there is not much more pleasure to be got from handling a horse than from 
the management of a motor. The horse of to-day is so well-trained that he 
has almost become a machine ; at all events, it is difficult for the novice 
who drives for amusement to regard him as anything else. But he is not 
really a machine, and on occasion it is possible for even the novice to feel 
his personality. He is a creature of moods. He is slow and lazy to-day 
and brisk and skittish to-morrow. There is often, however, some quite 
calculable reason for his moods. Oats make a difference, want of exercise, 
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the personality of his master. This personality is felt by the horse much 
sooner than his is felt by the driver. It is not alone that the difference 
between a soft and a hard hand means as much to him as the contrast 
between a hard and a soft mouth means to the wrist that controls it. The 
horse soon discovers whether he runs for one with an easy disposition 
or for one who likes to feel his power. Even more subtly, he catches the 
spirit of his driver and is very susceptible to nervousness. A highly-strung 
horse will meet a traction-engine with a certain degree of confidence if 
the man with the reins has decision and nerve, while it will shy at a common 
taxi-car if Fear sits on the box. It is the case also that a horse is infected 
by despondency or gaiety and responds heartily to a common joke or in 
a common effort. 

There is a sort of unmethodised race of the road, a tacit game indulged 
in by every human traveller with an ounce of life in him and by every 
horse. The racing instinct is inherent. The most staid and sleepy old mare 
will brighten up and do her bit if she has the least chance of keeping ahead 
of, or of overtaking another old nag, and where his driver enters into the 
spirit of the game the response of the horse is fine indeed. A sort of sporting 
fellowship is set up. The horse enjoys the game as much as the driver, 
or perhaps we should invert the comparison. At all events, there is in the 
race of the road a pleasure to be had with a horse that is lacking with a 
“ nbush-bike ” or a motor. The excitement is more intense. It is greater fun 
when one captains a live thing that enjoys the game too. In the gathering 
twilight, when the leafless trees swing past and the gleaming puddles on 
the road are shattered and broken into a million pieces, one loses the 
ordinary half-awake outlook on life. The thudding of hoofs behind and 
the crack of a whip tell that it is life. There is a feeling as of real adventure ; 
it is in earnest that you urge “‘ Come on, lad ; you are not going to let that 
old beast beat you!” He takes your meaning in earnest and moves back 
his ear again to hear the encouragement of ‘* Well done, old boy ! Keep 
it up!” It gives him energy and spirit. He is as proud of your praise and 
as anxious to win it again as any boy. 

It is when riding, however, that one comes nearest to the spirit of the 
horse. Then no mechanical interposition comes between ; it is nearer to 
_ the primeval. The horse feels this too. He has more scope for his _person- 
ality, and knows it. He is in closer relation with his rider, and if a more 
intimate companionship does not result, a bickering sort of mimic warfare 
comes of it. For the horse can wage war in a petty, resentful, tit-for-tat 
way, and he is full of scorn if by any chance he is left with the last word. 
In some respects it is as correct to say that a horse makes trial of the 
mettle of his rider as that the latter tries the mettle of his horse. All horses 
show something of this testing instinct till they have found out how far 
they are their own master. Or it may be that what we call the testing 
instinct is the result, not of a harmless and calmly intelligent curiosity, but 
of a wild, untamed hope. Then we might say that each man has to “ break 


in” his own nag, even if his mastership need be exerted merely to the extent 
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of making a poor old beast stop when he says stop and trot when he 
says trot ; for the horse whose hope has almost gone out or who is defective 
in originality can always make test of patience and credulity by deliberate 
laziness or affected stupidity—by laziness in the very last resort, since a 
certain cleverness must precede the affectation of stupidity. 

It is wonderful how easily you become infected with the perversity of 
your horse. Let him set himself in opposition on one particular and you 
soon come to be as determinedly obstinate. The situation can sometimes 
be even ludicrously childish, and yet you cannot afford to give in. There 
is the comfort, however, that your horse, too, sees the littleness and 
enjoys the humour of it. Instead of a petty quarrel, it becomes a friendly 
sparring, and, although sometimes annoying at the time, gives a piquancy 
to the recollection, may on occasion be the very means of stamping a 
pleasant hour on the memory. I can still see a Somerset morning, when its 
first golden sovereigns have just fluttered down from the birch-tree, and 
the woods have so little turned to russet that the pheasant is still easily 
distinguishable from the brown and red and gold of its habitat. A light 
haze is dragging itself slowly off the Mendips in gossamer drowsiness, 
and the tiny red pimpernels by the road have but now decided that it is 
time to come out and wink up at the sun. Honeysuckle is scenting the 
hedges, and the rattle of the dry-husked corn or the distant hooting of 
a motor on the Bristol highway but emphasises the quietness. It is a pleasant 
morning to think of ; it is the sort of hour that completely and lingeringly 
satisfies at the time, yet requires something more sharply incisive to engrave 
it on the mind. Such an incision is afforded by the teasing insensibility of 
a horse, and his repeated attempts to take advantage of the slackened reins 
and turn and go home. Indeed, he soon frightens away, not the loveliness, 
but the peace, and pushes the rider to such a pitch of irritable perversity 
that she rides until she loses herself ; and in desperation, recollecting the 
tales of her childhood, determines to give the steed his head and trust to 
his unfailing sagacity. Alas, either sagacity is not the only human quality 
possessed by the horse or the homing instinct of his race is not so secure 
as histories imply ! 

But the pleasure of riding consists in something more than a conscious- 
ness of intercourse with one’s mount. There is a certain exhilaration in 
the mere feeling of the reins in one’s fingers, an elation as one rises in 
the stirrup, almost an ecstasy in the motion of the horse beneath one. 
Moreover, this is not an acquired taste, coming as a reward for our toil 
and courage in learning, but an instinctive delight, forecasted by the boy 
on his father’s stick and actually experienced the moment one first rests 
in a saddle. It can be had in miniature without the horse, merely the 
saddle, the stirrups, and the reins. It is felt, indeed, ever so slightly by a 
boy stride legs on a chair or a girl sitting on a table in the saddle posture. 
What faint exhilaration there is in such unconventional attitudes is not 
more in their unconventionality than in their dim connection with the 
saddle. The riding posture was the natural attitude of our fathers in enjoy- 
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ment. All their pleasure was taken on horseback, all their exercise ; and 


now when we their children get us on a horse there comes from down the 


_ ages this ancestral excitement. It is a wonderfully familiar sensation ; we 


might say that life is rather like the haunting feeling of knowing we have 
forgotten something, and that the joy of being on a horse is the gleam of 
satisfied intelligence when we recollect. There are many things to be said 


_ for the woman who rides astride, but there is this against the practice, 


that it robs the exercise of the finest flavour of its enjoyment. In the dis- 
carding of the feminine posture the heirloom of an ancient aristocracy is 
lost. Not only does riding side-saddle look more romantic ; like old wine, 


_ it does not belie its label ; it is headier too, for the pleasure of riding is 


a sort of brilliant intoxication. 

There is an atmosphere in riding due neither to a feeling of companion- 
ship with one’s horse nor perhaps to hereditary delight, though with that 
excitement it has an affinity. It is not mere joy of the saddle, and yet it is 
a pleasure that sends us down the centuries. Like poetry, it loosens the 
hold of to-day on us and sets us in a world of no specific date. It seems as 
if we ride in an enchanted land, motionless and adventurous. Those leaves 
waving in green light over us will never fall in autumn and turn to slippery 
earth on the pathway ; there have they hung and seen cavaliers ride by, 
and felt the touch of ancient pennons ; rains have pattered through them 
and sunbeams been entangled in their dark bowerage since such things 
were. The roads which yesterday we walked on in the twentieth century 
are now old as Rome, and in their long white gleam seem waiting to be 
trod on by Romance and Commerce. The moors are lonely, almost 
terrifically lonely. An exquisite fear plays over them. The old unused 
quarry is like some castled fortress in the distance, and you are a watrior 
who comes to blow his trumpet by the gate. There is something unearthly 
in the evening sky, something older than all thought. The dark grey of 
the bouldered clouds is weirdly akin to the stone dykes and the lichened- 
grown walls of the bridges ; the yellow glow in the pink of the sky is 
uncannily like the sudden stars that peep out from distant windows. There 
is a feeling as if the world had newly risen from chaos, as if the heavens 
had newly broken away from the earth, and day and night had not yet 


come to make the separation in their colour. It is as if nothing were 
finally determined, as if we had got behind the universe. We have dis- 


entangled ourselves from all things fixed and limited, and are moving 
in a sort of disembodied vitality, thrilling with the ecstasy of our freedom. 
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ON NOT SEEING SWINBURNE 
By DARRELL FIGGIS 


EYOND all question, to see a great man is a great experience. 
If the emotion at the time be not quite so thrilling as was 
expected, if there are shades, fallings-off, discrepancies, 
disappointments in the fine expected thrill, the recollection in 
tranquillity will atone. Especially will it atone if (as sometimes happens) 
the tranquil recollection is to fall off the point of the pen in the dark 
and shapely glow of public record. Hushed and muted accents will round 
off the great experience. Misshapen things will be patted into place, will 
be caught and throttled by awed periods. 

But not to see the great man—what of that ? That there are a hundred 
ways of saying how one did see him a hundred books will show ; but not 
among them all do I know of one book to analyse the wry experience of 
not seeing him. Above all, to be brought to the house of the altar of praise, 
to the very temple of thank-offering ; to have attuned oneself to the fine 
expected thrill, the mind abashed and timid, the lips repeating the deft 
and casual quotation (ah, how divinely in its place, for the quickly-noting, 
grateful glance that shall never, never be forgotten while life shall last ! }— 
and to miss it all. Has this ever been told ? 

So I thought as Max Beerbohm’s book fell in my lap. I had been reading 
how he met Swinburne. It is the virtue of genius to make rare and perfect 
the common experience, as well as to make the rare and perfect experience 
common, and here all the attendants of our common experience were 
consummately rendered. He came on the day appointed “‘ as one whose 
feet half linger.”’ So did I. He laid his hand irresolutely against the gate 
of the bleak, trim front-garden ; he withdrew it ; he went away ; he noted 
all the aspects of common modern life outside in the suburban street, to 
make seem more wonderful the wonder of the ‘‘ Hounds of Spring on 
Winter’s Traces ” inside. To be sure he did. So did I, later in time than 
he, but not less faithfully. His symptoms were identical with mine, mine 
with his. Our ailment was the same. But I came out whole and sound, 
though there are proofs in his essay that he was not very deeply afflicted. 
And . . . but to continue. 

To him came Watts-Dunton from the next room, when at last the 
entry had been bravely made and the dark hall encountered, with women 
with lips like seashells glooming at one from wondrously-framed pictures 
on the dim, dowdy, faded, scrolled wallpaper. He came, chump and chubby, 
his voice suddenly ceasing its booming in that next room. Clearly a man 
whose stage technique had not altered twenty years after, for he did the 
same with me. “I shall remember while the light lives yet, And in the 
night-time I shall not forget.” 


Hitherto our experiences are the same. It was this identity that caused 
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the book to fall in my lap and sent me away dreaming, dreaming, dreaming. 
- But now comes change ; abruptly ; in two splashes of colour. The “‘ eternally 
crumpled frock-coat ”’ was still crumpled. Though twenty years be not 

eternity, in the matter of frock-coats it is a good instalment ; and the coat 
was still crumpled. The shaggy moustache still hid the small round chin, 
from within which moustache wisdom issued as from a sententious walrus. 
But the eyebrows and bright little brown eyes—no, I know nothing of 
them ; I saw nothing of them. 

The first thing I saw was a green shade over the eyes like the shade of 
a billiard-lamp. A number of little round holes were punctured within the 
rim of that shade. They held my mind, these holes ; they mystified me to 
know why they were, what purpose they served. If light were required 
there, why not have made the shade shorter . . . ? But the shade was 
not to be shorter, for the edge was bound in brass. Eyes and nose were 
developed in that shade. Where the shade finished the shaggy moustache 
began. An absurd fancy entered my mind to stoop and look up beneath 
that shade ; but these are the absurdities that fortunately one never does. 

The next thing I saw was a book he held in his hand and placed on a 
stand beside the chair on which he sat. The book was blue. I knew the 
book. It was for me. I had heard of such things before from others who had 
(alas, more successfully than I!) passed through the experience I now 
undertook. I did not look at the book and pretended not to see it, for the 
little brown eyes being behind that shade made me feel as if they were 
in every place. But I knew that it was entitled Selections from Swinburne’s 
Poems, and that it bore on the fly-leaf the signature of ‘Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, with the tail of the capital 'T hooked to the right. 

Swinburne! And this was Swinburne’s guardian, his sentinel to the 
world. Wonderful! I heard a flutter of feet across the room above. 
Swinburne’s feet ! How light they were ; just as one had expected them 
to sound from all one had heard of their eager, ceaseless fluttering. The 
housemaid that had let one within this faded antique world of memories 
would have made the whole roof to shake ; and this gentle quiver across, 
and the gentle quiver back again, was a poetic movement. How near 
one was to him! And after a time of probation with this chump and 
chubby sentinel in the green shade one would have his Selections for 
~ reward and be ushered by the selector into the Authentic Presence. Ah, 
how frail are our expectations | 

A round hand was laid on my arm. I was persuaded, with firm 
authority, to draw a high-backed chair and sit beside Watts-Dunton. 'T’o 
_ that I put down part of my misfortunes. To sit on a high straight-backed 
chair above a much older man seated beside one in a low, comfortable, 
capacious chair must, I conceive, always be an impossible position. The 
comfort is not divided. The height is not levelled, but is even thrust at 
ungainly odds. The ages are——what Time made them. Everything is askew, 
so that one starts wrong. But when, added to all this, one looks down 
from an uncomfortable altitude, and looks, not into little brown twinkling 
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eyes, but upon a green shade punctured with round holes near the rim — 
and bound with brass—then I am sure it is impossible to avert mishap. 
Young misgiving quickened within me. The blue volume of Selections at 
Watts-Dunton’s right hand seemed strangely remote—oddly irrelevant. 
The flutter of feet upstairs .. . ; 

He had begun to speak. He was, he told me, deeply interested in the 
young writers. He was always a man who had kept abreast of the times. 
He had always been so—unlike Mr. Swinburne, who lived in his own ~ 
world. Modes came in and modes went out, but eternal song remained. 
Did I know the work of So-and-so ? 

I did, of course ; and forbore assertion further. So-and-so had passed 
this ordeal successfully, that I knew. I hoped he did not keep sufficiently 
abreast of the times to read what I had said of So-and-so in the B 

I am glad I did not, for—he had a genuine gift of song, Watts-Dunton 
thought. But no fundamental brainwork. That, it seemed to him, was the 
fault of the times. I knew, of course, of Dante Gabriel Rossetti ? 

I gasped, and barely assented in time. 

He was a great fellow, a great fellow. It was he who had required the 
fundamental brainwork. So necessary. He had, of course, known Gabriel 
quite well, had been his dearest friend. 

From my height I looked down into the depth of his chair. But, no, 
the green shade revealed no humour. The row of little punctured holes 
winked at me indeed, but without mirth. The brass rim was dull. I, too, 
like Max Beerbohm, was wafted by casual mention into illustrious 
presences ; but the twenty years had wrought a change, for this distin- 
guished critic, abreast of my times, assumed that I was not abreast of his. 
Had I heard of Dante Gabriel Rossetti ? And nothing to be seen but a green 
shade above and a shaggy moustache below. The voice boomed on... . 

His dearest friend and a great fellow. The other fault was as bad. Of it 
Mr. Meredith was the exemplar. Meredith, too, was a great fellow, and 
probably the greatest mind of his time. The greatest mind, mark me, not 
the richest temperament. Oh, yes, a perverse fellow ; a very perverse 
fellow ! Mind was not enough. Now there was Browning. .. . 

He knew Browning quite well. He said this as though I would be 
extremely surprised to hear of it. He knew all these men quite well. There 
were giants in those days, he quaintly implied ; but as plainly implied no 
further criticism of the times he was now abreast of. Now Browning was 
clever ; he was a learned fellow ; but he had no mind. . . . 

_Misgiving grew old and died. Hostility was born in its stead. Not to the 
distinguished critic, Watts-Dunton—oh, dear, no !—but to the green shade. 
I had just finished reading The Ring and the Book. When a person finishes 
reading a poem of that length, pursuing it to the ultimate end faithfully, 
and surviving the accomplishment, the pride, the virtue of the act are 
transferred to the writer of the poem. I have observed this, and it is a 
certain sign. The critics who contemn long poems are those who have not 
managed to read them. The critics who praise long poems are those who 
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have read them, always. The exceptions are naught. ‘The rule is infallible, 
and has nothing to do with the merit of the poem. What we say to others 
is what we have first said to ourselves. And no man or woman will permit 
himself to say to himself that duty or inclination made such an ass of him 
as to cause him to read to the bitter end a long and worthless poem. Pride 
is involved. Self-love is involved. One’s respect before one’s fellows is 
involved. Everything is involved to assert that the labour was worth while, 
and therefore that the poem was good, very good, perhaps one of the 
world’s supreme achievements. I say this in extenuation, as I had read 
every word of The Ring and the Book, English, Latin, and Italian ; and I 
had consequently entered into confederacy with Browning. To hear it 
said therefore that Browning had no mind was as if I had heard that I 
myself had no mind ; and the idlest dolt will not hear such a thing in 
meekness, obscuring green shades notwithstanding. What marvel then 
that hostility was pricked in me as I listened ? 

No, Browning had no mind. A clever fellow, but no mind. He had the 
queerest notions, so out of date. He was a Christian and believed in 
Creation. God was like a big carpenter who fitted out Creation like 
a Noah’s Ark, two and two of every kind, and sent it out, all the 
parts complete, floating on the waters. Like a carpenter, with hammer 
and chisel, making the world like a Noah’s Ark, all nicely dove- 
tailed and knocked together, with its animals, two and two of every kind. 
Such a silly notion. So out of date too. Evolution had disproved all that. 
Jewish myths. Now in the Theory of Evolution it was proved that life had 
evolved from Ameba . . . and he gave me a brief account of the theory, 
while I, in my exultant youth, heard with amazement a voice droning 
from fifty years before, when the paper had last been hung on these walls. 
I was wafted among other august presences, in frock-coats and with serious 
evolutionary brows. There was a musty smell in the air. ‘Time was cheating 
me, was playing a trick on me... . 

For himself he had always kept abreast of the times; but Browning 
disputed these truths. He was out of touch with Science. Science had .. . 
But I found my voice, and lost my poet, and lost his book of Selections, 
with the inscription ‘‘ From Theodore Watts-Dunton,” all ready to be 
solemnly placed in my hand. 

I was sure, I said, Browning did not believe anything of the sort. At 
least, I hope I did not say it quite like that ; but I fear I did. Had I been 
able to see the bright little brown eyes I might not have ; but to the holes: 
of the green shade I am sure I did. 

There was a hushed and awkward silence. But I did not care. Not many 
people in these decadent days read a great poem like The Ring and the Book 
to the finish, Latin and all. Then | heard him speak again. He knew 
Browning quite well, and he was a clever fellow, a learned fellow, but he 
did not keep abreast of the times. But, I urged firmly, daringly, like one 
who took-on the nineteenth century in its sleek and dowdy pride, to say 
that Browning had no mind . . . 
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We began, slowly, to speak of the times he was now abreast of ; but it 


was a hollow performance. The end was foreseen. The blue book would — 


never be mine. The fluttering poet would never be seen. The temple gates 
would never be opened. We spoke—or rather he spoke, for I had already 


: 


said too much; and his slow, low speech thrust me out into the dark hall, — 


told me Mr. Swinburne would be too tired to see me, for he always wrote 


in the afternoon, and pushed me slowly, firmly, kindly, surely out of the 


hall-door ; and then fell on, for me, an eternal silence. 

So once again I laid my hand against the gate of the bleak, trim front- 
garden, ‘“‘ No. 2, The Pines.”’ I had missed everything. Well, what of it? 
I said wrathfully. What was the Selection but a bad selection ? And what 
was the poet but an old peacock tended and shut away by an obsolete 
keeper ? The world looked to the future, not to the past. 
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FOUR YEARS, 1887-1891—I 


Byow De Lo A LS 


X 


CANNOT remember who first brought me to the old stable beside 

Kelmscott House, William Morris’s house at Hammersmith, and to 

the debates held there upon Sunday evenings by the Socialist League. 

I was soon of the little group who had supper with Morris afterwards. I 
met at these suppers very constantly Walter Crane, Emery Walker, 
in association with Cobden Sanderson, the printer of many fine books, 
and less constantly Bernard Shaw and Cockerell, now of the Museum 
of Cambridge, and perhaps but once or twice Hyndman the Socialist and 
the Anarchist Prince Kropotkin. There, too, one always met certain more or 
less educated workmen, rough of speech and manner, with a conviction to 
meet every turn. I was told by one of them, on a night when I had done 
perhaps more than my share of the talking, that I had talked more nonsense 
in one evening than he had heard in the whole course of his past life. I had 
merely preferred Parnell, then at the height of his career, to Michael 
Davitt, who had wrecked his Irish influence by international politics. We 
sat round a long unpolished and unpainted trestle table of new wood in a 
room where hung Rossetti’s “‘ Pomegranate,” a portrait of Mrs. Morris, 
and where one wall and part of the ceiling were covered by a great Persian 
carpet. Morris had said somewhere or other that carpets were meant for 
people who took their shoes off when they entered a house and were most 
in place upon a tent floor. I was a little disappointed in the house, for 
Morris was an old man content at last to gather beautiful things rather thanto 
arrange a beautiful house. I saw the drawing-room once or twice, and there 
alone all my sense of decoration, founded upon the background of Rossetti’s 
pictures, was satisfied by a big cupboard painted with a scene from Chaucer 
by Burne-Jones ; but even there were objects, perhaps a chair or a little 
table, that seemed accidental, bought hurriedly perhaps and with little 
_-thought, to make wife or daughter comfortable. I had read as a boy, in books 
belonging to my father, the third volume of The Earthly Paradise and 
The Defence of Guenevere, which pleased me less, but had not opened 
either for a long time. “ The Man Who Never Laughed Again ” had 
seemed the most wonderful of tales till my father had accused me of 
- preferring Morris to Keats, got angry about it, and put me altogether out of 
countenance. He had spoiled my pleasure, for now I questioned while I read 
and at last ceased to read ; nor had Morris written as yet those prose 
romances that became after his death so great a joy that they were the only 
books I was ever to read slowly that I might not come too quickly to the end. 
It was now Morris himself that stirred my interest, and I took to him first 
because of some little tricks of speech and body that reminded me of my 
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old grandfather in Sligo, but soon discovered his spontaneity and joy and 
made him my chief of men. To-day I do not set his poetry very high but 
for an odd altogether wonderful line or thought, and yet, if some angel 
offered me the choice, I would choose to live his life, poetry and all, rather 
than my own or any other man’s. A reproduction of his portrait by 
Watts hangs over my mantelpiece with Henley’s and those of other friends. 
Its grave wide-open eyes, like the eyes of some dreaming beast, remind me 
of the open eyes of Titian’s “‘ Ariosto,” while the broad vigorous body 
suggests a mind that has no need of the intellect to remain sane, though it 
give itself to every fantasy : the dreamer of the Middle Ages. It is “ the 
fool of fairy . . . wide and wild as a hill,” the resolute European image that 
yet half-remembers Buddha’s motionless meditation, and has no trait in 
common with the wavering, lean image of hungry speculation, that cannot 
but fill the mind’s eye because of certain famous Hamlets of our stage. 
Shakespeare himself foreshadowed a symbolic change that shows a change 
in the whole temperament of the world, for though he called his Hamlet 
“fat? and even “‘ scant of breath,” he thrust between his fingers agile 
rapier and dagger. 

he dream-world of Morris was as much the antithesis of daily life as 
with other men of genius, but he was never conscious of the antithesis and 
so knew nothing of intellectual suffering. His intellect, unexhausted by 
speculation or casuistry, was wholly at the service of hand and eye, and 
whatever he pleased he did with an unheard-of ease and simplicity, and if 
style and vocabulary were at times monotonous, he could not have made 
them otherwise without ceasing to be himself. Instead of the language of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, its warp fresh from field and market, if the woof 
were learned, his age offered him a speech, exhausted from abstraction, that 
only returned to its full vitality when written learnedly and slowly. 

The roots of his antithetical dream were visible enough: a never idle 
man of great physical strength and extremely irascible—did he not fling a 
badly-baked plum-pudding through the window upon Christm Day ? 
—a man more joyous than any intellectual man of our world, called himself 
“the idle singer of an empty day,” created new forms of melancholy and 
faint persons, like the knights and ladies of Burne-Jones, who are never, no, 
not once in forty volumes, put out of temper. A blunderer, who had said to 
the only unconverted man at a Socialist picnic in Dublin, to prove that 
equality came easy, “‘ I was brought up a gentleman and now, as you can 
see, associate with all sorts,” and left wounds thereby that rankled after 
twenty years, a man of whom I have heard it said, ‘“‘ He is always afraid that 
he is doing something wrong, and generally is,’’ wrote long stories with 
apparently no other object than that his persons might show one another, 
through situations of poignant difficulty, the most exquisite tact. 

He did not project, like Henley or like Wilde, an image of himself, 
because, having all his imagination set on making and doing, he had little 
self-knowledge. He imagined instead new conditions of making and doing ; 
and, in the teeth of those scientific generalisations that cowed my boyhood, 
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{ can see some like imagining in every great change, believing that the first 
flying fish first leaped, not because it sought “ adaptation ” to the air, but 
- out of horror of the sea. 


XI 


Soon after I began to attend the lectures a French class was started in the 
~ old coach-house for certain young Socialists who planned a tour in France, 
and I joined it, and was for a time a model student constantly encouraged by 
the compliments of the old French mistress. I told my father of the class, and 
he asked me to get mysistersadmitted. I made difficulties and put off speaking 
of the matter, for I knew that the new and admirable self I was making 
would turn, under family eyes, into plain rag-doll. How could I pretend to 
be industrious, and even carry dramatisation to the point of learning my 
lessons, when my sisters were there and knew that I was nothing of the 
kind ? But I had no argument I could use, and my sisters were admitted. 
They said nothing unkind, so far as I can remember, but in a week or two I 
was my old procrastinating idle self and had soon left the class altogether. 
My elder sister stayed on and became an embroideress under Miss Mary 
Morris, and the hangings round Morris’s big bed at Kelmscott House, 
Oxfordshire, with their verses about lying happily in bed when “ all birds 
sing in the town of the tree,’ were from her needle, though not from her 
design. She worked for the first few months at Kelmscott House, Hammer- 
smith, and in my imagination I cannot always separate what I saw and 
heard from her report, or indeed from the report of that tribe or guild who 
looked up to Morris as to some worshipped medizeval king. He had no 
need for other people. I doubt if their marriage or death made him sad or 
glad, and yet no man I have known was so well loved ; you saw him pro- 
ducing everywhere organisation and beauty, seeming, almost in the same 
instant, helpless and triumphant ; and people loved him as children are 
loved. People much in his neighbourhood became gradually occupied with 
him or about his affairs, and, without any wish on his part, as simple people 
become occupied with children. 1 remember a man who was proud and 
pleased because he had distracted Morris’s thoughts from an attack of gout 
by leading the conversation delicately to the hated name of Milton. He 
_began at Swinburne : ‘“O, Swinburne,” said Morris, “ is a rhetorician ; my 
~ masters have been Keats and Chaucer, for they make pictures.” “‘ Does not 
Milton make pictures?” asked my informant. “‘ No,’ was the answer, 
“Dante makes pictures, but Milton, though he had a great earnest mind, 
expressed himself as a rhetorician.” “* Great earnest mind ” sounded strange 
- to me,and I doubt not that were his questioner not a simple man Morris had 
been more violent. Another day the same man started by praising Chaucer, 
but the gout was worse, and Morris cursed Chaucer for destroying the 
English language with foreign words. ; 

He had few detachable phrases, and I can remember little of his speech, 
which many thought the best of all good talk, except that it matched his 
burly body and seemed within definite boundaries inexhaustible in fact and 
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expression. He alone of all the men I have known seemed guided by some 
beast-like instinct and never ate strange meat. ‘“‘ Balzac! Balzac!” he said 
to me once, “ Oh, that was the man the French bourgeoisie read so much a 
few years ago!” I can remember him at supper praising wine : “ Why do 
people say it is prosaic to be inspired by wine ? Has it not been made by the 
sunlight and the sap ?” ; and his dispraising houses decorated by himself : 
“ Do you suppose I like that kind of house ? I would like a house like a big 
barn, where one ate in one corner, cooked in another corner, slept in the 
third corner, and in the fourth received one’s friends”’ ; and his complaining 
of Ruskin’s objection to the Underground Railway : “‘ If you must have a 
railway the best thing you can do with it is to put it in a tube with a cork at 
each end.” I remember, too, that when I asked what led up to his movement 
he replied, “‘ Oh, Ruskin and Carlyle, but somebody should have been 
beside Carlyle and punched his head every five minutes!”? Though I 
remember little, I do not doubt that, had I continued going there on Sunday 
evenings, I should have caught fire from his words and turned my hand to 
some medizval work or other. 

Just before I had ceased to go there I had sent my Wanderings of 
Usheen to his daughter, hoping of course that it might meet his eyes, 
and soon after sending it I came upon him by chance in Holborn. “‘ You 
write my sort of poetry,” he said, and began to praise me and to promise to 
send his praise to the Commonwealth, the League organ, and he would 
have said more of a certainty had he not caught sight of a new ornamental 
cast-iron lamp-post and got very heated upon that subject. 

I did not read economics, having turned Socialist because of Morris’s 
lectures and pamphlets, and I think it unlikely that Morris himself could 
read economics. That old dogma of mine seemed germane to the 
matter. If the men and women imagined by the poets were the norm, 
and if Morris had, in let us say News from Nowhere then running 
through the Commonwealth, described such men and women, living 
under their natural conditions or as they would desire to live, then 
those conditions themselves must be the norm, and could we but get rid 
of certain institutions the world would turn from eccentricity. Perhaps 
Morris justified himself in his own heart by as simple an argument, and 
was, as the Socialist D. said to me one night, walking home after some 
lecture, “ an anarchist without knowing it.” Certainly I and all about me, 
including D. himself, were for chopping up the old king for Medea’s 
pot. Morris had told us to have nothing to do with the Parliamentary 
Socialists, represented for men in general by the Fabian Society and 
Hyndman’s Socialist Democratic Federation and for us in particular by D. 
During the period of transition mistakes must be made, and the discredit of 
these mistakes must be left to “ the bourgeoisie” ; and besides, when you 
begin to talk of this measure or that other you lose sight of the goal and 
see, to reverse Swinburne’s description of Tiresias, ‘‘ light on the way but 
darkness on the goal.” By mistakes Morris meant vexatious restrictions 
and compromises—“ If any man puts me into a labour squad I will lie on 
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_ my back and kick.’ That phrase very much expresses our idea of revolu- 
tionary tactics: we all intended to lie upon our back and kick. D., pale 
_-and sedentary, did not dislike labour squads, and we all hated him with 
_ the left side of our heads, while admiring him immensely with the right 

side. He alone was invited to entertain Mrs. Morris, having many tales of 
his Irish uncles, more especially of one particular uncle who had tried to 
- commit suicide by shutting his head into a carpet-bag. At that time he was 
an obscure man, known only for a witty speaker at street corners and in 
_ park demonstrations. He had, with an assumed truculence and fury, cold 
logic, a universal gentleness, an unruffled courtesy, and yet could never 
close a speech without being denounced by a journeyman hatter with an 
Italian name. Converted to Socialism by D., the hatter had been converted 
to anarchism by himself, and now, with swinging arm and uplifted voice, 
he put in its most extreme form our scruple about Parliament. “ I lack,” 
said D., “‘ the bump of reverence ”’ ; whereon the wild man shouted, ‘‘ You 
’ave a ’ole.”” There are moments when looking back I somewhat confuse 
my own figure with that of the hatter, image of our hysteria, for I too 
became violent with the violent solemnity of a religious devotee. I can 
even remember sitting behind D. and saying some rude thing or other over 
his shoulder. 

I don’t remember why I gave it up, but I did quite suddenly, and I think 
the push may have come from a young workman who was educating himself 
between Morris and Karl Marx. He had planned a history of the Navy, and 
when I had spoken of the battleships of Nelson’s day had said) “*O,; that 
was the decadence of the battleship,” but if his naval interests were 
medizeval, his ideas about religion were pure Karl Marx, and we were soon 
in perpetual argument. Then gradually the attitude towards religion of 
almost everybody but Morris, who avoided the subject altogether, got upon 
my nerves, for I broke out after some lecture or other with all the arrogance 
of raging youth. They attacked religion, I said, or some such words, and 
yet there must be a change of heart and only religion could make it. What 
was the use of talking about some new revolution putting all things right, 
when the change must come, if come it did, with astronomical slowness, . 
like the cooling of the sun, or it may have been like the drying of the moon ? 
Morris rang his chairman’s bell, but I was too angry to listen, and he had to 
“ring it a second time before I sat down. He said that night at supper, “ Of 
course I know there must be a change of heart, but it will not come as 
slowly as all that. I rang my bell because you were not being understood.” 
He did not show any vexation, but I never returned after that night ; and 
_ yet I did not always believe what I had said, and only gradually gave up 

thinking of and planning for some near sudden change for the better. 


XII 


I spent my days at the British Museum and must, I think, have been 
delicate, for 1 remember often putting off hour after hour consulting some 
necessary book because I shrank from lifting the heavy volumes of the 
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catalogue ; and yet to save money for my afternoon coffee and roll I often 
walked the whole way home to Bedford Park. I was compiling, for a series 
of shilling books, an anthology of Irish fairy-stories and, for an American 
publisher, a two-volume selection from the Irish novelists that would be 
somewhat dearer. I was not well paid, for each book cost me more than 
three months’ reading ; and I was paid for the first some twelve pounds 
(O, Mr. E.,” said publisher to editor, “ you must never again pay so 
much |”) and for the second twenty, but I did not think myself badly 
paid, for I had chosen the work for my own purposes. . 
Though I went to Sligo every summer, I was compelled to live out 
of Ireland the greater part of every year, and was but keeping my 
mind upon what I knew must be the subject-matter of my poetry. 
I believed that if Morris had set his stories amid the scenery of 
his own Wales, for I knew him to be of Welsh extraction and 
supposed wrongly that he had spent his childhood there, that if Shelley 
had nailed his Prometheus, or some equal symbol, upon some Welsh 
or Scottish rock, their art had entered more intimately, more 
microscopically, as it were, into our thought and had given perhaps 
to modern poetry a breadth and stability like that of ancient poetry. The 
statues of Mausolus and Artemisia at the British Museum, private, half- 
animal, half-divine figures, all unlike the Grecian athletes and Egyptian ~ 
kings in their near neighbourhood, that stand in the middle of the crowd’s 
applause, or sit above measuring it out unpersuadable justice, became to 
me, now or later, images of an unpremeditated joyous energy that neither I 
nor any other man, racked by doubt and enquiry, can achieve, and that 
yet, if once achieved, might seem to men and women of Connemara or of 
Galway their very soul. In our study of that ruined tomb raised by a queen 
to her dead lover, and finished by the unpaid labour of great sculptors 
after her death from grief, or so runs the tale, we cannot distinguish the 
handiworks of Scopas and Praxiteles ; and I wanted to create once more an 
art, where the artist’s handiwork would hide as under those half-anonymous 
chisels, or as we find it in some old Scots ballads, or in some twelfth or 
thirteenth century Arthurian romance. That handiwork assured, I had 
martyred no man for modelling his own image upon Pallas Athzne’s 
buckler, for I took great pleasure in certain allusions to the singer’s life, 
one finds in old romances and ballads, and thought his presence there all 
the more poignant because we discover it half lost, like portly Chaucer 
behind his own Maunciple and Pardoner upon the Canterbury Road. 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, singing his German Parsifal, broke off some 
description of a famished city to remember that in his own house at home 
the very mice lacked food, and what old ballad-singer was it who claimed to 
have fought by day in the very battle he sang by night ? So masterful 
indeed was that instinct that when the minstrel knew not who his poet was 
he must needs make up a man: ‘“‘ When any stranger asks who is the 
sweetest of singers, answer with one voice, ‘A blind man; he dwells upon 
rocky Chios ; his songs shall be the most beautiful for ever.’ ” Elaborate 
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_ modern psychology sounds egotistical, I thought, when it speaks in the 


_ first person, but not those simple emotions which resemble the more, the 
_ more powerful they are, everybody’s emotion, and I was soon to write many 


_ poems where an always personal emotion was woven into a general pattern 


of myth and symbol. When the Fenian poet says that his heart has grown 
cold and callous, “ For thy hapless fate, dear Ireland, and sorrows of my 


own,” he but follows tradition, and if he does not move us deeply it is 


because he has no sensuous musical vocabulary that comes at need without 
compelling him to sedentary toil and so driving him out from his fellows. 


_ I thought to create that sensuous, musical vocabulary, and not for myself 


only, but that I might leave it to later Irish poets, much as a medizval 
Japanese painter left his style as an inheritance to his family, and was careful 
to use a traditional manner and matter, yet did something altogether 
different, changed by that toil, impelled by my share in Cain’s curse, by all 
that sterile modern complication, by my “ originality,” as the newspapers 
call it. Morris set out to make a revolution that the persons of his ‘‘ Well at 
the World’s End ” or his ‘“‘ Waters of the Wondrous Isles,” always, to my 
mind, in the likeness of Artemisia and her man, might walk his native 
scenery ; and I, that my native scenery might find imaginary inhabitants, 
half-planned a new method and a new culture. My mind began drifting 
vaguely towards that doctrine of “the mask” which has convinced me 
that every passionate man (I have nothing to do with mechanist, or philan- 
thropist, or man whose eyes have no preference) is, as it were, linked with 


_ another age, historical or imaginary, where alone he finds images that rouse 


his energy. Napoleon was never of his own time, as the naturalistic writers 


and painters bid all men be, but had some Roman emperor’s image in his 


head and some condottiere blood in his heart ; and when he crowned that 
head at Rome with his own hands he had covered, as may be seen from 
David’s painting, his hesitation with that emperor’s old suit. 


XIII 


I had various women friends on whom I would call towards five o’clock 
mainly to discuss my thoughts that I could not bring to a man without 
meeting some competing thought, but partly because their tea and toast 
saved my pennies for the "bus ride home ; but with women, apart from 


‘heir intimate exchanges of thought, I was timid and abashed. I was 


sitting on a seat in front of the British Museum feeding pigeons when a 
couple of girls sat near and began enticing my pigeons away, laughing and 


_ whispering to one another, and I looked straight in front of me, very 


indignant, and presently went into the Museum without turning my 


“head towards them. Since then I have often wondered if they were pretty 


or merely very young. Sometimes I told myself very adventurous love- 

stories with myself for hero, and at other times I planned out a life of 

lonely austerity, and at other times mixed the ideals and planned a life of 

lonely austerity mitigated by periodical lapses. I had still the ambition, 

formed in Sligo in my teens, of living in imitation of Thoreau on Innisfree, 
2M 
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a little island in Lough Gill, and when walking through Fleet Street very 
homesick I heard a little tinkle of water and saw a fountain in a shop-window 
which balanced a little ball upon its jet, and began to remember lake water. 
From the sudden remembrance came my poem “ Innisfree,” my first 
lyric with anything in its rhythm of my own music. I had begun to loosen 
rhythm as an escape from rhetoric and from that emotion of the crowd that 
rhetoric brings, but I only understood vaguely and occasionally that I must 
for my special purpose use nothing but the common syntax. A couple of 
years later I would not have written that first line with its conventional 
archaism—‘‘ Arise and go ’’—nor the inversion in the last stanza. Passing 
another day bythe new Law Courts, a building that I admired because it was 
Gothic—‘ It is not very good,” Morris had said, “‘ but it is better than 
anything else they have got and so they hate it”—I grew suddenly 
oppressed by the great weight of stone and thought, ‘‘ There are miles and 
miles of stone and brick all round me,” and presently added, “ If John the 
Baptist or his like were to come again and had his mind set upon it he could 
make all these people go out into some wilderness, leaving their buildings 
empty,” and that thought, which does not seem very valuable now, so 
enlightened the day that it is still vivid in the memory. I spent a few days at 
Oxford copying out a seventeenth-century translation of Poggio’s Laber 
Facetiarum or the Hypnerotomachia of Poliphilus for a publisher—I forget 
which, for I copied both—and returned very pale to my enraged family. 
I had lived upon bread and tea because I thought that if antiquity found 
locust and wild honey nutritive, my soul was strong enough to need no 
better. I was always planning some great gesture, putting the whole world 
into one scale of the balance and my soul into the other, and imagining 
that the whole world somehow kicked the beam. More than thirty years 
have passed and I have seen no forcible young man of letters brave the 
metropolis without some like stimulant; and all after two or three or 
twelve or fifteen years, according to obstinacy, have understood that we 
achieve, if we do achieve, in little diligent sedentary stitches as though we 
were making lace. I had one unmeasured advantage from my stimulant : I 
could ink my socks, that they might not show through my shoes, with a 
most haughty mind, imagining myself and my torn tackle somewhere else 
in some far place “ under the canopy . . . i’ the city of kites and crows.” 

In London I saw nothing good, and constantly remembered that Ruskin 
had said to some friend of my father’s, ‘‘ As I go to my work at the 
British Museum I see the faces of the people become daily more corrupt.” 
I convinced myself for a time that on the same journey I saw but what he 
saw. Certain old women’s faces filled me with horror, faces that are no 
longer there, or if they are pass before me unnoticed: the fat blotched 
faces, rising above double chins, of women who have drunk too much beer 
and eaten too much meat. In Dublin I had often seen old women walking 
with erect heads and gaunt bodies, talking to themselves in loud voices, mad 
with drink and poverty, but they were different, they belonged to romance : 
Da Vinci has drawn women who looked so and so carried their bodies. 
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[attempted to restore one old friend of my father’s to the practice of his 
- youth, but failed, though he, unlike my father, had not changed his belief. 
_ My father brought me to dine with Jack Nettleship at Wigmore Street, once 
inventor of imaginative designs and now a painter of melodramatic lions. 
_ At dinner I had talked a great deal—too much, I imagine, for so young a 
man, or maybe for any man—and on the way home my father, who had 
been plainly anxious that I should make a good impression, was very angry. 
He said I had talked for effect and that talking for effect was precisely what 
one must never do; he had always hated rhetoric and emphasis and had 
made me hate it ; and his anger plunged me into great dejection. I called at 
Nettleship’s studio the next day to apologise, and Nettleship opened the 
door himself and received me with enthusiasm. He had explained to some 
woman guest that I would probably talk well, being an Irishman, but the 
reality had surpassed, etc., etc. I was not flattered, though relieved at not 
having to apologise, for I soon discovered that what he really admired was 
my volubility, for he himself was very silent. He seemed about sixty, had a 
bald head, a grey beard, and a nose, as one of my father’s friends used to 
say, like an opera-glass,and sipped cocoa all the afternoon and evening from 
an enormous tea-cup that must have been designed for him alone, not 
caring how cold the cocoa grew. Years before he had been thrown from his 
horse, while hunting, and broke his arm, and because it had been badly 
set suffered great pain for a long time. A little whisky would always stop 
the pain, and soon a little became a great deal and he found himself a 
drunkard, but having signed his liberty away for certain months he was 
completely cured. He had acquired, however, the need of some liquid 
which he could sip constantly. 1 brought him an admiration settled in early 
boyhood, for my father had always said, ‘* George Wilson was our born 
painter, but Nettleship our genius,”’ and even had he shown me nothing I 
could care for, I had admired him still because my admiration was in my 
bones. He showed me his early designs, and they, though often badly 
drawn, {fulfilled my hopes. Something of Blake they certainly did show, but 
had in place of Blake’s joyous, intellectual energy a Saturnian passion and 
melancholy. ‘‘ God Creating Evil,” the death-like head with a woman and a 
‘tiger coming from the forehead, which Rossetti—or was it Browning ?— 
had described “‘ as the most sublime design of ancient or modern art,” had 
been lost, but there was another version of the same thought, and other 
- designs never published or exhibited. They rise before me even now in 
-meditation, especially a blind Titan-like ghost floating with groping hands 
above the tree-tops. I wrote a criticism, and arranged for reproductions 
with the editor of an art magazine, but after it was written and accepted 
the proprietor, lifting what I considered an obsequious caw in the Huxley, 
Tyndall, Carolus Duran, Bastien-Lepage rookery, insisted upon its rejec- 
tion. Nettleship did not mind its rejection, saying, ‘Who cares for such 
things now ? Not ten people,” but he did mind my refusal to show him 
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what I had written. Though what I had written was all eulogy, I dreaded his 
judgment, for it was my first art criticism. I hated his big lion pictures, 
where he attempted an art too much concerned with the sense of touch, 
with the softness or roughness, the minutely observed irregularity of 
surfaces, for his genius, and I think he knew it. “ Rossetti used to call my 
pictures pot-boilers,” he said, ‘‘ but they are all—all ”’—and he waved his 
arm to the canvases—‘ symbols.”’ When I wanted him to design gods and 
angels and lost spirits once more he always came back to the point, 
““ Nobody would be pleased.” “‘ Everybody should have a raison d’étre ” 
was one of his phrases. “ Mrs. ——’s articles are not good, but they are 
her raison d’étre.” I had but little knowledge of art, for there was little 
scholarship in the Dublin Art School, so I overrated the quality of anything 
that could be connected with my general beliefs about the world. If I had 
been able to give angelical or diabolical names to his lions I might have 
liked them also, and I think that Nettleship himself would have liked them 
better and, liking them better, have become a better painter. We had the 
same kind of religious feeling, but I could give a crude philosophical 
expression to mine while he could only express his in action or with brush 
and pencil. He often told me of certain ascetic ambitions, very much like 
my own, for he had kept all the moral ambition of youth, as, for instance, 
“ Yeats, the other night I was arrested by a policeman—was walking round 
Regent’s Park barefooted to keep the flesh under—good sort of thing to do 
—when I was stopped by a policeman. I was carrying my boots in my hand 
and he thought I was a burglar, and even when I explained and gave him 
half-a-crown, he would not let me go till I had promised to put on my boots 
before I met the next policeman.” 

He was very proud and shy, and I could not imagine anybody asking him 
questions, and so I was content to take these stories as they came : con- 
firmations of stories I had heard of him in boyhood. One story in particular 
had stirred my imagination, for, ashamed all my boyhood of my lack of 
physical courage, I admired what was beyond my imitation. He thought 
that any weakness, even a weakness of body, had the character of sin, and 
while at breakfast with his brother, with whom he shared a room on the 
third floor of a corner house, he said that his nerves were out of order. 
Presently he left the table and got out through the window and on to a 
stone ledge that ran along the wall under the window-sills. He sidled along 
the ledge and, turning the corner with it, got in at a different window and 
returned to the table. “‘ My nerves,” he said, ‘‘ are better than I thought.” 

XV 

Nettleship said to me, “Has Edwin Ellis ever said anything about 
the effect of drink upon my genius?” “No,” I answered. “I ask,” 
he said, because I have always thought that Ellis has some strange 
medical insight.” Though I had answered no, Ellis had only a few 
days before used these words: “‘ Nettleship drank his genius away.” 
Ellis, but lately returned from Perugia, where he had lived many years, 
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was another old friend of my father’s, but some years younger than 
Nettleship or my father. Nettleship had found his simplifying image, but 
in his painting had turned away from it, while Ellis, the son of Alexander 
Ellis, a once famous man of science, who was perhaps the last man in 
England to run the circle of the sciences without superficiality, had never 
found that image at all. He was a painter and poet, but his painting, which 
did not interest me, showed no influence but that of Leighton. He had 
started perhaps a couple of years too late for Pre-Raphaelite influence—no- 
great Pre-Raphaelite picture was painted after 1870—and left England too 
soon for that of the French painters. He was, however, sometimes moving 
as a poet and still more often an astonishment. I have known him cast some- 
thing just said into a dozen lines of musical verse without apparently 
ceasing to talk; but the work once done he could not, or would not, 
amend it, and my father thought he lacked all ambition. Yet he had at 
times nobility of rhythm, an instinct for grandeur, and after thirty years 
I still repeat to myself his address to Mother Earth : 
O mother of the hills, forgive our towers, 
O mother of the clouds, forgive our dreams. 
And there are certain whole poems that I read from time to time or try to 
make others read. There is that poem where the manner is unworthy of the 
matter, being loose and facile, describing Adam and Eve fleeing from 
Paradise. Adam asks Eve what she carries so carefully, and Eve replies that 
it is a little of the apple-core kept for their children. There is that vision of 
“ Christ the Less,” a too hurriedly written ballad, where the half of Christ 
sacrificed to the divine half “ that fled to seek felicity” wanders wailing 
through Golgotha, and there is“ The Saint and the Youth,” in which I 
can discover no fault at all. He loved complexities—‘‘ Seven silences like 
candles round her face” is a line of his—and whether he wrote well or ill 
had always a manner which I would have known from that of any other 
poet. He would say to me, “ I am a mathematician with the mathematics 
left out ’—his father was a great mathematician—or “ A woman once said 
to me, ‘ Mr. Ellis, why are your poems like sums ?’”? And certainly he 
loved symbols and abstractions. He said once, when I had asked him not to 
mention something or other, “ Surely you have discovered by this time that 
_I know of no means whereby I can mention a fact in conversation.” 

He had a passion for Blake, picked up in Pre-Raphaelite studios, and 
early in our acquaintance put into my hands a scrap of notepaper on which 
he had written some years before an interpretation of the poem that begins. 

The fields from Islington to Marylebone, 
To Primrose Hill and St. John’s Wood, 

Were builded over with pillars of gold, 
And there Jerusalem’s pillars stood. 

The four quarters of London represented Blake’s four great mytho- 
logical personages, the Zoas, and also the four elements. These few 
sentences were the foundation of all study of the philosophy of William 
Blake that requires an exact knowledge for its pursuit and that traces the 
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connection between his system and that of Swedenborg or of Boehm. | 
recognised certain attributions, from what is sometimes called the Christian 
‘Cabbala, of which Ellis had never heard, and with this proof that his inter- 
pretation was more than fantasy he and I began our four years’ work upon 
the Prophetic Books of William Blake. We took it as almost a sign of Blake’s 
personal help when we discovered that the spring of 1889, when we first 
joined our knowledge, was one hundred years from the publication of 
The Book of Thel, the first published of the Prophetic Books, as though 
it were firmly established that the dead delight in anniversaries. After 
months of discussion and reading we made a concordance of all Blake’s 
‘mystical terms, and there was much copying to be done in the Museum and 
-at Red Hill, where the descendants of Blake’s friend and patron, the land- 
‘scape painter John Linnell, had many manuscripts. The Linnells were 
narrow in their religious ideas and doubtful of Blake’s orthodoxy, whom 
they held, however, in great honour, and I remember a timid old lady who 
‘had known Blake when a child saying, “‘ He had very wrong ideas, he 
-did not believe in the historical Jesus.’ One old man sat always beside us, 
ostensibly to sharpen our pencils, but perhaps really to see that we did not 
‘steal the manuscripts, and they gave us very old port at lunch, and I have 
upon my dining-room walls their present of Blake’s Dante engravings. 
‘Going thither and returning Ellis would entertain me by philosophical 
-discussion, varied with improvised stories, at first folk tales which he pro- 
‘fessed to have picked up in Scotland, and, though I had read and collected 
‘many folk tales, I did not see through the deceit. I have a partial memory of 
‘two more elaborate tales, one of an Italian conspirator flying barefoot 
‘from I forget what adventure through I forget what Italian city in the early 
‘morning. Fearing to be recognised by his bare feet, he slipped past the 
sleepy porter at an hotel, calling out ““ Number so and so ”’ as if he were 
‘some belated guest. ‘Then passing from bedroom door to door he tried on 
the boots, and just as he got a pair to fit a voice cried from the room, “ Who 
is that ?”’ “ Merely me, sir,”’ he called back, “‘ taking your boots.” The 
‘other was of a martyr’s Bible round which the cardinal virtues had taken 
personal form—this a fragment of Blake’s philosophy. It was in the posses- 
‘sion of an old clergyman when a certain jockey called upon him, and the 
cardinal virtues, confused between jockey and clergyman, devoted them- 
selves to the jockey. As whenever he would sin a cardinal virtue interfered 
and turned him back to virtue, he lived in great credit and made but for 
one sentence a very holy death. As his wife and family knelt round in 
admiration and grief he suddenly said ‘‘ Damn.” “ Oh, my dear,” said his 
wife, “ what a dreadful expression!” He answered, “I am going to 
Heaven,” and straightway died. It was a long tale, for there were all the 
jockey’s vain attempts to sin, as well as all the adventures of the clergyman, 
who became very sinful indeed, but it ended happily, for when the 
jockey died the cardinal virtues returned to the clergyman. I think he 
would’ talk to any audience that offered, one audience being the same 
as another in his eyes. 
(To be continued) 
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SALUTE TO THE ORIENT! 


By E. M. FORSTER 


I 


ALUTE to the Orient ! Given at Port Said presumably, where the 
statue of M. de Lesseps points to the Suez Canal with one hand and 
waves in the other a heavy bunch of large stone sausages. ** Me: 
voici ! ” he gesticulates, adding * Le voila ” as an afterthought. Voila 

Egypt and Africa to the right, Syria and Asia to the left, while in front of 
M. de Lesseps is the sausages’ outcome, the narrow trough that he has. 
contrived across the sands to the Red Sea. It leads rather too far, that trough, 
to the mouths of the Indus and the Ganges, unmanageable streams. 
Nearer Port Said lie trouble and interest enough, skies that are not quite 
tropic, religions that are just comprehensible, people who grade into the 
unknown steeply, yet who sometimes recall European friends. 

Prayers to be offered up after saluting the Orient. Numerous prayers. 

May I never resemble M. de Lesseps in the first place ; may no achieve- 
ment upon an imposing scale be mine, no statistics, philanthropy, 
co-ordination or uplift. Good deeds, but scattered deeds, that shall be 
remembered for a few years only, like a wayside tomb. O deliver my soul 
from efficiency ! When obstacles cease to occur in my plans, when I always. 
get the utmost out of Orientals, it will be the surest proof that I have lost: 
the East——A prayer against impropriety may follow—against hashish, 
almées, odalisques, the can-can ; coupled with a prayer against propriety, 
which is more difficult to frame. Beware of impeccable introductions. Seek 
not that which is best in native society, for it leads to mutual log-rolling,. 
not to the best. ‘“‘ Sons of the Desert, I too am a gentleman. All hail !”” 
This will not do at all—Then there is the prayer against cynicism which if 
a man forget he shall be damned, shall not even notice the sunlight in 
time, or that the sea is dark blue and the sky light blue, or that there are. 
kites in Cairo and none in Alexandria. So when the old residents say to 
me, as they will, “ There is no such country as the Orient, there is only 
Dagoland”: I must reply to them ; ‘“‘ You may be right, but I must 
gain my own disillusionment, not adopt yours; you know much, I 
nothing, yet I cannot learn from you.” O reject the bitter tradition of 
mistrust that is served to the newcomer with his first cocktail, reject the 
little hints that the Club provides, so helpful in detail, so harmful in 
bulk ! In India the tradition has lasted too long, the bitterness is irremedi- 
able, the hints have usurped the whole of speech. But in this nearer 
East there is still hope. Cynicism has not yet won, and I may help 
to defeat it. There’s a nobler literature anyhow ; Kinglake, Morier, 
Doughty, Blunt, Lucie Duff-Gordon discovered more than Dagoland ; 
they found gravity and mirth here, also health, friendship, peace . . 


Prayer against timidity. 
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The above prayers are all negative, dangers to avoid, fears to overcome. 
They are clinched by a prayer which is positive and which seems their 
contradiction : a prayer for dignity and impressiveness. The perfect traveller 
whom we are building up is a charming creature, with every advantage of 
heart and head, but he is diffident, and diffidence will not succeed in the 
East. Unless I have a touch of the regal about me, a glint of outward 
armour, my exquisite qualities will be wasted, my tact and insight ignored. 
The East is a bit of a snob in fact. It does require its sympathisers to seem 
great as well as to be good, and I must do my best to oblige it in this little 
matter ; so may I be mistaken for a king ! 

Moreover, it is desirable to be young. But this, alas ! cannot be phrased 
as a prayer. “‘ God,” says a cruel Egyptian proverb, “ has given earrings to 
those who have no ears,” and few elderly travellers have escaped this 
irony of Allah’s. They have letters of introduction and facilities, but not 
ears in any useful sense, and the jewels that they bring back are “ I am 
much struck with the alterations in Bethlehem—not to say improvements, 
since my previous visit in 1885,” or “ representative institutions should be 
introduced into the Oasis of Siwa,” or “ after an interesting conversation 
with the Mufti, in which Henry acted as intrepreter, Lucy and I proceeded 
to inspect the so-called tomb of Potiphar’s wife.” Elderly travellers don’t 
write Eothen. It is hard to be generous and direct after thirty, even when 
the desire to be so remains, and even in-England. And it is harder in the 
East. Prejudices or ideals (they amount to the same under a vertical sun) 
will arise in the mind and distort the horizon and slop pieces of sky into 
the sand. Only in youth or through memories of youth, only in the joyous 
light of the morning, can the lines of the Oriental landscape be seen, and 
the salutation accomplished. 


I] 


We had better start properly in a dahibiyeh—that “‘ trip in a dahibiyeh © 


as far as Biskra” which Mr. Max Beerbohm so commends to lady 
novelists, and which has so often been taken by Mr. Robert Hichens. 
You know what it is like: how the song of the Nubian boatmen mingles with 
the cry of the muezzin on his passing minaret and the aromatic wind that 
blows from the Sahara where horsemen in their white burnouses are 
silently riding towards the Nile to intercept the dahibiyeh with the con- 


nivance of Lady Concannon, who, the picture of aristocratic beauty, but 


with dark rings under her eyes that betray that sinister vigil in the Temple 
of Pasht, is now all animation to the doting Sir Ambrose, and is pointing 
out to him a flight of scarlet flamingoes, whom the song of the muezzin has 
disturbed so that they circle higher and higher into the evening sky until 
their glory is one with the glory of the Moab hills. It is a superb trip as 
far as style goes, but, oh, the expense! We cannot stir in such an East without 
a maitre d’hétel. We must attempt something on cheaper lines, even if it 
means parting with Lady Concannon. 

So here is another journey and sunset, both deplorably cheap ; 
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| we are only in a third-class carriage now in the Egyptian delta, squashed 
between country folk and joining in their talk. 


To avoid their gaze, which troubled him, he looked out of the window, and saw 
the suburbs of the town slip by and the cultivated plain appear, stretching away to a 
line of low hills, the colour of a lion’s back, the desert frontier. Sakiehs and clumps of 
palm-trees, with here and there a cake of mud-built hovels, stood forth like islands. 
The fields were full of life: men and women ploughing or reaping green clover ; 
children herding grey, unwieldy buffaloes, brown sheep, or munching camels. 
Along the dyke moved a scarce intermitted procession of country people, of camels, 
oxen, mules, but chiefly asses, in clouds of dust made warm by the declining sun. 
Shocked by the inelegance of the rustic scene, Mabruk Effendi tried to read. 


‘““ Camels, oxen, mules, but chiefly asses.” This is neither great writing 
nor a great landscape, but—Le voila ! We can greet it, for it is true, and so is 
the psychology of Mabruk Effendi. If we place such a passage against any 
products of the dahabiyeh school we shall learn the difference between the 
real East, however quiet its tone, and the faked East, which is often 
sumptuous and skilful, but which exists to be the background of some 
European adultery. The faking began long ago. Cleopatra was the original 
excuse, and the Emperor Augustus (wanting to keep the Egyptian corn- 
trade in his own hands) pretended that the country would corrupt his 
pure hearted Romans, and forbade them to land without a permit. It is a 
long cry from Virgil to Mr. Hichens, but the germs of the exotic fallacy 
may be found in the eighth book of the 4’neid. Adultery in the East is no 
more universal than the mummies with which writers of the dahabiyeh 
school entwine it. Cancel it off against sin in England, and pass on. 

The above quotation is from The Children of the Nile, by Marmaduke 
Pickthall, a writer of much merit who has not yet come into his own.* 
He is the only contemporary English novelist who understands the nearer 
East, nor is he challenged outside England except by the isolated master- 
piece of MM. Adés and Josipovici. He has written novels about England 
also, and their badness is instructive: he appears to be one of those rare 
writers who only feel at home when they are abroad. As a pose such an 
attitude is common, but can easily be detected by the scorn with which the 
poser always treats tourists, Oriental Christians, and Levantines generally : 
they are on his nerves, because they remind him of the civilisation to which 
he really belongs ; unadulterated Islam will alone suit him, and he returns 

to Paris or London to say so. Pierre Loti and Claude Farrére both provide 
examples of such snobbery ; the latter’s L’homme qui Assassina pretends 
to interpret Stamboul, but never ceases nagging at Pera. Whereas Mr. 
Pickthall is much too serious to be scornful ; though Islam is indeed his 
» spiritual home, his most charming novel is about an Oriental Christian, 
and his most ambitious novel about a Moslem of the bad type, a cruel 


* Mr. Pickthall first went East in 1894. Some of his books : Said the Fisherman (Syria: 
Damascus) ; The House of Islam (Syria: Jerusalem) ; The Children of the Nile (Egypt : the 
Delta) ; The Valley of the Kings (Syria) ; Veiled Women (Cairo) ; Oriental Encounters 
(Syria ; autobiographical) ; The Early Hours (Salonica, etc.). 
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and treacherous swaggerer. He does not sentimentalise about the East, 
because he is part of it, and only incidentally does his passionate love 
shine out. In the preface to Oriental Encounters he hints at the youthful 
experiences that have served his art so well. He reached Port Said 
reputably enough, but in Palestine he delayed presenting his introductions, 
and fell in with ‘‘one of the most famous jokers in all Syria’ who took him 
in hand and taught him to eat and meet whatever came along. | 

I was amazed at the immense relief I found in such a life. In all my previous years 
I had not seen happy people. These were happy. . . . Class distinctions, as we 
understand them, were not. Everybody talked to everybody. With inequality they 
had a true fraternity. People complained that they were badly governed, which only 
meant that they were left to their devices save on great occasions. . . . I hada 
vision of the tortured peoples of the earth impelled by their own miseries to desolate 
the happy peoples, a vision which grew clearer in the after years. But in that easy- 
going Eastern life there is a power of resistance, as everybody knows who tries to 
change it, which may yet defeat the hosts of joyless misery. 

This is the creed of Wilfrid Blunt, though he has been too much of the 
grand seigneur to live down to it. The youthful Marmaduke did not refrain, 
and by the time he presented his introductions he was himself unpresent- 
able “‘ in semi-native garb and with a love for Arabs which, I was made to 
understand, was hardly decent. My native friends were objects of suspicion. 
I was told that they were undesirable, and, when I stood up for them, was 
soon put down with the retort that I was very young.” For atime he tried to 
lead a double life, then broke loose entirely, and literature has gained. As 
soon as we open his cheerful pages, the western world vanishes without a 
malediction, like night at the opening of day. We sell carpets at Damascus 
or visit Tantah fair with no sense of strangeness ; it seems our natural 
life, and when our compatriots do stray across the scene they seem quaint 
and remote, just as they must seem to an Oriental. So completely does 
the writer capture the reader that it is the West not the East that has to be 
explained. Here, for instance, come two queer afrits ; let us survey them 
through the eyes of Said the fisherman. 

One of these, whose face had somewhat the colour of a pomegranate flower, 
insisted on grasping Said’s hand and shaking it, which is a manner of friendly 
greeting with the Franks. He laughed heartily with his mouth open, staring into 
Said’s face with stupid blue eyes. His companion, who kept his face—pink and white 
like a painted woman’s—carefully shaded by a very broad-brimmed hat, held a little 
aloof, but laughed heartily too. ‘The moustache of this latter was yellow like straw. 


And here is an article of mysterious purport and of high artistry, possibly 
the work of jinns. 

Said fell to examining its frame-work, sitting on his heels and exclaiming ‘ Ma 
sh’Allah !”” under his breath. It was almost like a table standing on six iron legs ; 
but four of the legs reached above it as well as below, and each was crowned by a 
little knob like an orange, of some burnished material he took for gold. A wonderful 
thing ! It was long ere he could tear himself away from the marvel. 

Yet it is only a bed, such as we may see in the Tottenham Court Road, 
and the afrit with a face like a pomegranate flower was only you or I. The 
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angle of vision remains steady, in book after book, and not until Veiled 
Women is there a hint of fatigue. The vision embraces more than 
trivialities ; it can achieve a full-length portrait. How true, for example, 
is the psychology of the young Englishman in The Valley of the Kings, 
but how strange, because we see him through the eyes of Iskender, his 
Syrian follower! We endorse and yet we are amazed. This is the story : 
Iskender is a nobody, a Mission waif, who receives some politeness from 
_ the English tourist, and in return gives his heart, his fortune, and all that 
he can command in this world and the next with the exception of verbal 
accuracy. Pleased and amused with the alliance, the Englishman rejects the 
_ advice of the Old Residents, who duly warn him that no Oriental can be 
trusted, and he goes far into the desert with Iskender to find some gold. 
There is no gold. Iskender only dreamt of it, and worked the dream into a 
reality to pleasure his beloved master. But the Englishman does not knowthis, 
nor does Iskender, because while romancing about the gold he has come to 
believe that it exists. Their tour is delightful, but when they arrive at the 
Valley of the Kings, in whose gorge the treasure should be seen, the 
country is as flat as a pancake. “ Are you a liar ?”’ enquires the English- 
man in cold and terrible tones. Iskender weeps. Give him a few moments, 
he pleads, and the gold will come; and in a few moments a troop. of 
Bedouin ride out of the hills and take the pair prisoner. The Englishman 
understands everything now . . . treachery . . . the Old Residents were 
right . . . and because he feels a fool he is transformed into a fiend. After 
much misery and muddle the captives return to civilisation, the English- 
man ill, Iskender distraught with grief, and worsening his position each time 
he tries to explain it. The West is to blame, we feel ; why cannot the 
Englishman see what has happened? He does half see it, but he is ill and 
angry, he is bored, and he abandons his Salute to the Orient before it has 
been completed. 
“Oh, yes, I suppose I forgive you, and all that ! Only I don’t want to speak to you 
or see your face. You’ve got to be a kind of nightmare to me. I daresay I misjudged 
ou; I don’t pretend to understand you ; in some ways you behaved quite 
well and honestly. Only I can’t endure the sight of your face, the sound of your 
confounded voice. Get out, I tell you!” 
_ These words might serve as the epitaph of much European sentiment 
towards the East. Were they nearly Mr. Pickthall’s own epitaph ? Did he 
not almost abandon Iskender and all that he signifies, and return to 
efficiency and cocktails ? The Westerner is on his trial when the Oriental 
whom he has trusted lies to him. “ A lie is the limit,”’ he may think, and if 
he thinks it is, it is, and he had better turn back as soon as he sees the statue 
of M. de Lesseps at Port Said. Only he can go on who believes that there 
are different kinds of lies, and that those that are told in order to please a 
friend must be pardoned, however disastrous their consequences, and 
though their number be seventy times seven. The Valley of the Kings 1s 
written jokingly, but it is profound, and it will serve as a pocket Bible as 


far south as India. 
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III 


But it will interpret only half the population. As if there were not puzzles 
enough, the women must needs come in, or rather fail to do so, and 
introduce problems that would vanish if they could be seen or talked about 
freely. They are present in a vague sort of way in the fields and railway 


stations. But what is going on inside that lump of dusty black cloth, that — 


carriage whose shutters suggest that a commercial traveller lurks cocooned, 
that other part of the house? We have much information, from the 
Arabian Nights onward, but it arrives in so literary a condition that to me 
it never seems very real, and the Harem presents itself less as a mystery than 
an emptiness. It seems the more unreal because the tiny glimpses I have 
had of domestic arrangements in those parts were not the least according to 
recipe, and nothing that I have read has illuminated them. No doubt they 
were exceptional ; one spends one’s life among exceptions. But these other 
gentlemen, who write with such profusion and aplomb—what exactly were 
their glimpses ? Those European ladies with heavy faces who enter the 
Harem to dispense morality and quinine—to what extent are they capable 
of reporting what they hear ? When one visits a show interior, such as 
that of the House of Gamal-ud-din at Cairo, and sees the pretty little shelves 
and peeps through the lattices into the street, one feels that the bird is 
_ indeed flown, and that by no possibility can its plumage or song be recon- 

structed. The abolition of slavery and the growth of industrialism are 
weakening the Harem system, so the problem may not be important 
practically. But the imagination abhors a void, and when the East is easiest 
it will suddenly reflect, “‘ But this is only half, and I cannot even remember 
that there is another half,’ and will be humiliated. 

Of the novels that have tried to fill the void by far the most convincing 
is Le Livre de Goha le Simple.* The joint authors are Egyptian—one of 
them a Cairene Jew—and they have produced a book that is certainly 
beautiful and possibly great. ‘‘ Je n’ai compris l’Orient, je ne l’ai vécu que le 
jour ou j’ai lu Goha le Simple,” writes Octave Mirbeau in his Preface, and, 
though some of us will suspect information that we cannot test, we can 
endorse the vitality. The authors plunge us into the private life of eighteenth- 
century Cairo without explanation or apology, and we accept it as we 
accept the life of Barchester Towers or Kipps. It seems perfectly natural to 
consort with eunuchs and negresses, to attend an old Sheikh’s lecture in 
El Azhar, to watch his young wife deceive him with their imbecile 
neighbour on the house-top ; natural, too, that when the scandal starts it 
is the Sheikh not the imbecile nor the wife who is dishonoured. She is 
negligible as soon as she is unchaste, no one thinks of her. She is returned to 


her father, and he, as is natural, kills her, because her acts are a continuation 
of his own. 


Midi. Des insectes bourdonnent dans la lumiére. Des nuées de moucherons _ 


flottent sur le sol. Les muezzins chantent. 


* Le Livre de Goha le Simple. By Albert Adés and Albert Josipovici, with a Pref. 
by Octave Mirbeau. Published by Calmann-Levy, Paris. Josipovici, with a Preface 
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La porte d’entrée s’ouvre. Abd-el-Rahman en sort les épaules voutées. 

Il traverse le jardin et s’approche d’un puits. Les ronces en ont envahi la margelle. 
Il deverse un seau d’eau dans une cuvette d’argent. Lentement, minutieusement, 
il fait ses ablutions. Il se lave la téte et les pieds. Il frotte ses mains meutriéres. 
Lorsqu’il se sent assez pur pour invoquer le Seigneur, il deplie sur le sol le tapis 
liturgique et s’agenouille. : 

Abd-el-Rahman priait, le front contre terre, pour l’4me de ses morts qui ce jour-la 
s’était accrue. 


And when the wanton has perished life moves forward as before, brilliant, 
solemn, unsentimental, and the objects that compose it present flat- 
coloured surfaces, and are devoid of their usual associations. It is a 
procession not known to the West, and proceeding to no mystic goal, 
yet all humanity takes part in it, so that we behold, sub specte ortentis, acts 
that we have idealised or obscured at home. 

The extraordinary vividness of Goha le Simple is mainly due to the 
character-drawing. We approach a remote society and clime through 
individuals whom we should notice anywhere. This is true of the Sheikh 
and his wives, and their household, but specially true of Goha himself, 
whose insanity is personal and whose distortion of the universe coheres. 
He believes, for instance, that when a man dies he shrinks until he is the 
size of a baby and vanishes—a reasonable arrangement, though this planet 
has not adopted it. He never distinguishes the wife of the Sheikh from 
a granite statue of Isis that embraced him on Gezireh. His moods vary, 
but the errors that govern them are constant, and through them we salute 
an Orient which he infects, not with his madness but with his reality. The 
picture becomes complete in every particular. Because his state of mind is 
real the house-top where the lovers unite becomes indescribably beautiful, 
and the falling stars above the Mocattam Hills are really the blocks of fire 
that the angels are throwing on to the jinns lest they climb up into heaven. 

A fine book ; but it does not explain the women of the East. It announces 
them with the successful effrontery that only art can achieve. Verification 
is not possible, nor do we find it in two other novels, Pickthall’s Veiled 
Women and Les Désenchantées, by Pierre Lott. They do not verify one 
another even, for the moral of the first is that women want to go into a 
Harem, and of the second that they want to come out. 

The theme of Veiled Women is notable. Mary Smith, an English 
governess, is converted to Islam and marries a young Bey, a member Ora 
distinguished Turco - Egyptian family. Gradually she is Orientalised, a 
visit to Paris only hastening the process, and after reactions and sufferings 
we leave her trusted by her husband and respected by his concubines. 
Here are good opportunities, but the treatment is sketchy, and there are 
hints of propaganda. A book that recommends a Harem is bound to give an 
unconvincing picture. No doubt society would be simpler if the two sexes 
were also two distinct species, and Islam which has favoured this doctrine 
in practice, though never in so many words, has certainly avoided problems 
that distract the West. But the doctrine is nonsense biologically, and it is 
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useless to preach it at this hour of the day when women are determined 
to be everything and go everywhere, even if they and civilisation perish 
in the attempt. 

This objection does not apply to Les Désenchantées, where the pro- 
paganda is reasonable, at all events at the first glance. But there are other 
objections. Pierre Loti is a sentimentalist who has voyaged hat in hand over 
the picturesque world. He has saluted Brittany and the Basque, India, 
Annam, Japan, the South Sea Islands, the whole of the North African 
coast from Morocco to Egypt, also the Syrian seaboard and the fringes of 
Asia Minor, paying particular attention to Constantinople, and from all 
these places he has brought back trophies. These trophies are of similar 
form, so far as they have any form. There is the homage of a great French 
artist for a misunderstood people, there are tears, there are cypresses 
or coconuts, and the genius of each country is apotheosised in an intrigue 
with one of its female inhabitants. Les mariages de Loti se font partout. 
The French do not tire of them, and a professor at the Sorbonne has just 
described their author as “‘ le plus grand écrivain de notre generation.” The 
English are less patient and grow disinclined to attend a function which 
is always on the same lines. Les Désenchantées, roman des harems turcs 
contemporains teaches us nothing that we did not learn from Le Roman 
d’un Spahi. Three Turkish ladies provide in this case the erotic motive. 
Immured in Stamboul, they are deeply versed in European philosophy and 
letters, and while they admire all the great writers, they naturally value 
“le plus grand écrivain de notre generation ’’ most. Would that they could 
translate theory into practice, could live the life they only know in music 
and books, could in brief see him. . . .! Moved by their appeal, he 
comes, and they risk death for the sake of his conversation. ‘The story grows 
more refined and more diffuse on each page, until the great writer kisses the 
leading Turkish lady, but only once, but after death, but not on the lips 
. . . Les Désenchantées annoys, because Loti has touched a real 
problem, and one wishes to see it handled decently. The psychology of a 
lady who lives in one civilisation and is always reading and dreaming about 
another must be most interesting, but it will never be revealed by a pro- 
fessional amorist. Perhaps a woman novelist may one day tell us what does 
happen in the Harem, for Mr. Pickthall and Loti leave us bewildered 
between them. But she must be a novelist, not a journalist or a missionary. 
Until she comes we must inflame ourselves at Goha le Simple, and wonder. 
And by the time she comes the Harem system may be only an historical 
curiosity. 


IV 


For we cannot ignore the political situation—either the official influence 
of Europe or the unauthorised efforts of Bolshevism. We don’t know 
yet what Bolshevism would like to do with the East, but it has reached 
Turkey and Persia, and it is bound to influence the social order. While all 
round the coast, supported by their respective fleets, are the Great Powers, 
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_ solemnly competing for concessions and protectorates, as they have done for 
the last forty years. The situation would be comic if it did not threaten so 
_ much blood. Each Power still declares that she alone understands how to 
salute the Oriental, that he loves her and sees through the wiles of her rivals, 
and if properly supported will chase them into the sea. “ Johnny Id rather 
have us than anyone else ”’ is the English version of this competition ; on the 

lips of Pierre Loti it becomes ‘‘ La Mort de notre chére France en Orient.” 
- But the facts are otherwise, and brutally simple, Johnny ‘Id like to see the 
death of the lot. The more an Oriental has been governed by any European 
nation the more does he hate that particular nation, and tend in con- 
sequence to romance over its rivals. He loveth best who knoweth least, in 
- fact. At the moment of writing the Turks hate Germany and love France, 
the Syrians hate France and love England, the Egyptians hate England and 
love Italy and the United States, the Tripolitans hate Italy, but there is 
nothing stable in any of these emotions. ‘They change rapidly, though 
governments pretend they will be eternal. ‘There is no mysterious affinity, 
as official apologists pretend. Before long the partners, as at a country dance, 
will have shifted, and Tripoli may be loving Norway and hating Sweden. 
How it all will end politicians must decide ; we who seek the truth are 
only concerned with politics when they deflect us from it. The individual 
in the East must succeed as an individualor he has failed. That is our lesson. 
If he relies upon the temporary popularity of his country he builds upon 
sand. It may clear his outlook if he remembers firstly the promises and 
secondly the performances of Western Governments in these parts. And 
that memory may inspire one prayer more : that the East may be delivered 
from Europe the known and from Russia the unknown, and may remain 
the East. 


V 


The House of Islam is written more seriously than the other novels of 
Mr. Pickthall. In it he drops the frivolity that often disfigures him and that 
has hindered him from reaching certain audiences, and he dons a robe of 
grave beauty. The East isn’t palm-trees and sunsets, or friendly rogues, 
or the Harem, or the cynical and discontented peoples, though it contains 
all these things. It is a spirit also, and though that spirit may not be the 
finest, we must attempt to define it, and The House of Islam may help. 

The book opens with a prelude in Constantinople. Two Moslems, 
brothers, are returning to their native town in the Syrian desert. ‘The elder 
seeks official advancement, the younger, the Sheikh Shems-ud-din, accom- 
panies him in search of peace. When the main story begins, years later, the 
~ elder brother has gone back to Constantinople, where he is rising to power 

amid subterfuges and intrigues, and where the son of Shems-ud-din has 
joined him. But Shems-ud-din himself remains in the desert town, diminish- 
ing bloodshed and adding a minaret to the mosque. A daughter is all that is 
left to his old age. He loves her, and when she falls sick he is troubled 
more than is fitting with hopes of a cure. Although he will not allow her 
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garment to be hung on the Magic Tree, he accepts an aid which is in essence 
as idolatrous : he journeys up to El Cuds, the city of the Prophet Jesus, in 
order to consult one of the infidel physicians who live there. A great com- 
pany journeys with him, including the betrothed of his daughter and a 
friendly but lawless gang of Circassians. When he learns that his son 
chances to be a high official at El Cuds the news gladdens him, but the 
young man meets him furtivelyat the city gate and explains that open inter- 
course is undesirable ; it would compromise him to be seen with non- 
descripts from the desert. Shems-ud-din acquiesces without humility and 
without bitterness ; he recognises his brother’s teaching and the spirit of 
Constantinople. He acquiesces, too, when his daughter’s betrothed, who 
has seen her wasted and ruined face for a moment, falls away, and prefers 
to enjoy himself among the Circassians. They are natural, these defections, 
though their result is to leave him alone. With great difficulty does he 
persuade a Frankish doctor to admit the girl ; the hospital is intended for 
Jews only, and the doctor risks dismissal by his charitable act. The medical 
verdict is unfavourable ; there never has been any hope, but Shems-ud-din 
cannot face this. Like an idolater who hangs rags on a tree, he clings to 
gaunt science and wearies God with prayers for his daughter’s life, for her 
mere life irrespective of her happiness or beauty, and at last, in a nightmare, 
he sees precisely what it is for which he has been praying : 


. . . two wooden boxes united by a thin cord which writhed and twisted between 
them like a living worm. The tops of the boxes also seemed alive, for they rose and 
fell regularly, like the breast of a sleeper. He stared terror-stricken . . . realised the 
stupendous mockery of the hope, inspired by devils, which had led him on through 
sin after sin—for this. 


Then as he glowered upon that fruit of evil the pulse of the barren life grew 
faint and fainter, the cord more languid in its twistings. . . . 


And he awakes to learn with relief that she is dead. Besotted by love, he was 
asking for a twisting cord, a heaving box, for a hideous stirring of skin and 
bone. ‘‘ Man prays for evil ashe prays for good, for manis without understand- 
ing.” The infidel science of the West has failed, and he buries his daughter 
calmly. But in his absence the hospital is attacked ; the Circassians believe 
that the doctor has murdered the girl, and they murder the doorkeeper in 
revenge. Shems-ud-din is arrested with them and condemned to death. 
At this point the son intervenes. He can hold back no longer, though it is 
still shame rather than love that impels him. He telegraphs to his uncle, 
who is now Grand Vizier at Constantinople, and the miscarriage of justice 
is averted. But Shems-ud-din is beyond minding. He receives his son’s 
repentance tenderly, because it is part of the Mercy of God, but with 
indifference, because he can no longer attach himself to any earthly creature. 
He goes back to his desert town and leads the life of a saint. Thither, after 
an interval, the son follows him, for his repentance is permanent. Hither 
some day, wearied of honours and infamy, will his brother also follow him. 
They will dwell in the House of Islam instead of in the House of Strife 
and they will meditate upon the littleness of man, all whose activities are 


; 


' 
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_ but as a speck on the ocean of God’s mercy, and whose schemes for power 


and for length of days are equally vain. 

This solemn and beautiful book has indeed the effect of a gesture. It is 
an avowal of faith. “‘ Life is good,” runs its creed, “‘ but only good when it 
imitates the Divine Attributes. Life is not great, God alone is great.” To 
the West, attracted by the promises of science on the one hand and of 
Christianity on the other, it seems a meagre creed. We cannot translate 
Shems-ud-din into an Anglican clergyman who retires to his country 
parish ; the latter, though equally a saint, would develop differently, 
because to him God would be fundamentally Love. God is not Love in the 
East. He is Power, although Mercy may temper it. Of this power, in any 
solemn moment, the Oriental becomes conscious even if he be unorthodox, 
and it gives him a spiritual hardness that is often intimidating. People love 
one another as profoundly and as variously as elsewhere—with lust, 
passion, sentiment, sublimation ; with abnegation even ; but they do not 
believe that a Deity approves or transcends their love. ‘To quote from 
The Early Hours :— 


The goal of life is surely not communion with a fellow-creature. That search 
must end in disappointment always. The soul of every living man and woman is 
solitary from the cradle to the grave unless it finds, by service, that communion 
with Allah for which, in truth, it was created. When that is found it is at one with 
all the other servants of Allah, but not before. 

An appendage of bodily life, Love could only be an appendage in Paradise. 
- So if we say of the Oriental, firstly, that personal relationship is most 
important to him, secondly, that it has no transcendental sanction, we shall 
come as near to a generalisation as is safe, and then it will only be safe in 
the nearer East. Further afield, in Persia and India, another idea, that of 
Union with God, becomes prominent, and the human outlook is altered 
accordingly. Neither Shems-ud-din nor the Sheikh in Goha le Simple sought 
that union, and the latter ‘‘ frissonna de peur quand il se surprit a admirer les 
mots pour lesquels Halladj fut brale vif.” They do not seek to be God oreven 
to see Him. Their meditation, though it has the intensity and aloofness of 
mysticism, never leads to abandonment of personality. The Self is precious, 
because God, who created it, is Himself a personality ; the Lord gave and 
only the Lord can take away. And a jealous guarding of the Self is to be 
detected beneath all their behaviour, even when they are most friendl or 
seem most humble. 

But what is the use of generalising ? Based on a few memories and a few 
contemporary novels, what can the above remarks be worth? And even if 
the experience had been wide and the reading deep, what would the remarks 
have been worth? Syria isn’t Egypt nor Turkey Arabia ; what is true of the 
Moslem is only partly true of his Christian compatriot ; classes vary, 
conditions alter ; to greet the Orient 1s an agreeable exercise ; but what good 
does it do, and who cares? Sound objections ; yet the effort is desirable, 
partly because all who love the East ought to testify at the present moment, 
however great their ignorance, and partly because it recalls, scattered over 


so many Classes and countries, one’s Oriental friends. A 
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| CHAUCER AS A CRITIC OF DANTE 
By E. E. KELLETTE 


N days like these, when so much that has happened is scarcely a 

subject for pleasant contemplation, it is a harmless amusement to 

picture to oneself what might have happened if things had been a 

little different. We have all spent time over such questions as “ If 
Napoleon had won Waterloo,” ‘‘ If Hannibal had attacked Rome after 
Cannae,” and the like. Similarly, in places where the current Punch was 
not to be had, we have found a good substitute in wondering what the 
Rape of the Lock would have been like if Milton had written it, or what 
sort of affair Bishop Butler would have made of A Tale of a Tub ; nay, 
we have sometimes been so greatly daring as to speculate on the possible 
nature of a Don Juan written by Mrs. Hannah More. This exercise, as 
the Dean of St. Paul’s says of prophesying, at any rate does no one any 
harm. 

We have experienced a converse kind of pleasure when our thoughts, 
as they have sometimes done, have started automatically guessing the 
character of an Excursion by Sterne, or picturing the sort of Divine Comedy 
we might have had if Chaucer had taken Dante’s theme in hand. There 
would have been less sublimity, fewer flights of high imagination, not so 
many purple patches, and, in general, less intensity, profundity, and 
power ; but there would have been more geniality and more humour ; 
nor are we sure that the result would not have been more satisfactory. 

For example, had Chaucer gone a pilgrimage, not to Canterbury but 
to Hell, he would have shown a much greater human sympathy than 
Dante with the poor victims whom he met. Like Gunga Din, he would 
have thrown water on the flames, and would, when Virgil was not listening, 
have whispered that, after all, Hell-gate was not so very well guarded, 
and that, despite appearances, there was perhaps a way out. The man who 
understood the hunting propensities of the Monk, and was not shocked 
by the vulgarities of the Miller.or the embezzlements of the Manciple, 
would have found something consoling to say to a Nicholas the Third, 
and have made excuses for Boniface the Eighth himself. Nay, one may well 
suspect that he would have shown some of ‘Tillotson’s feeling even towards 
the great Author of Evil, and would have contrived to let us see that he 
is not so bad as he is painted. If Lucifer has done wrong he has suffered 
for it, and may in time obtain a remission of his sentence. Again, far from 
a democrat as he was, his wide and universal humanity would have found 
time for interviews not merely with the great but with the small ; not 
merely with the Farinatas and the Montefeltros, but with the poor clerks, 
cooks, and tapicers whom Dante apparently despised too heartily even to 


damn them. In a word, a collaboration between Dant ech 
would have produced a Shakespeare. iheey aa 


ne 
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Poets are not always good critics ; but there is a peculiar interest in 


_ discovering what one poet thinks of another. The judgment may be 


biassed, but it will, at any rate, be well-informed. Nor is it always necessary 
for the critic-poet to be a Coleridge or a Swinburne, and to set down his 
opinions of his predecessors in ordered form. We can tell what Tennyson 
thinks of Virgil without reading his direct words on the subject : his 
allusions, his imitations, and even some of his tricks of style are sufficient 
evidence. It is thus that we should be fully informed as to Gray’s apprecia- 
tion of Lucretius, and as to Shelley’s of Plato, Spenser’s of Ariosto, Morris’s 
of Chaucer, even if no overt word of homage were to be found in their 
works. And it is thus that we know Chaucer’s opinion of Dante. His was 
perhaps the very first copy of the Divine Comedy ever brought into 
England ; and that he admired Dante, and admired him even profoundly, 
must be obvious to every reader of his poems. His Second Nun sings a 
hymn to the Virgin, taken from the sublime cantica put by the Florentine 
poet into the mouth of St. Bernard (Paradiso 33). He translated the story 
of Ugolino.* The only ¢erza rimas in English, till we come down to the 
time of Wyatt, are Chaucer’s. He actually names his great predecessor 
four or five times, and he is constantly quoting him without naming him. 
The commentators enumerate forty or fifty passages in which Chaucer 
thus draws upon the Divine Comedy: but their list is by no means 
exhaustive. For the references are often, though unmistakable, of the most 
subtle and elusive kind: as with Virgil’s conveyings from Homer, they 
may be at times nothing more than the merest breath of fragrance, a turn 
of phrase, an alteration in the order of words. Not that the open pillage 
is rare. In Troilus and Criseyde, for instance, though the poem, of course, 
is based on Boccaccio, Chaucer seizes every opportunity of a theft from 
Dante. It is there that we find the famous passage, borrowed from the words 
of Francesca in the fifth canto of Inferno, and imitated in its turn by 
Tennyson : 
For of Fortunes sharpe adversitee 
The worste kinde of infortune is this, 
A man to have been in prosperitee, 
And hit remembren whanne hit passed is. 


Here it istrue Chaucer may be quoting less from Dante than from Boéthius, 
the ultimate original of all the retailers of the maxim : but when we notice 
that the second book of Troilus begins in similar language to the second 
part of the Comedy, that the poem ends with a verse taken straight from 
the Paradiso, and that some of the loveliest stanzas are Dante all over, 


. 


doubt ends. It is, indeed, most interesting to notice the kind of beauty 


* It is this translation, rather than the House of Fame, that we should regard as the one 
referred to by Lydgate as Dante in English among the works of Chaucer. The Tale of 
Ugolino bears all the marks of an independent exercise, which Chaucer by an afterthought 
inserted among the Monk’s tragedies. It is hard to think that even Lydgate could call 
the House of Fame by so misleading a title. But of the actual relation of that poem to Dante 
we shall speak in the sequel, 
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that Chaucer selects for imitation. From the famous passage in the second 


canto of Inferno : Quali i fioretti del notturno gelo 
Chinati e chiusi, poiche il Sol gl’ imbianca 
Si drizzan tutti aperti in loro stelo, 


he borrows the lovely lines : 


But right as floures, thurgh the colde of nighte, 
Yclosed, stoupen on hir stalkes lowe, 
Redressen hem ayein the sonne brighte, 
And spreden on hir kinde cours by rowe : 


from the Purgatorio (1, 20): 
Faceva tutto rider l’oriente, 


he annexes (Kn. Tale A 1494) 
That al the Orient laugheth of the sighte : 


from Inferno (3, 19), 


E poiche la sua mano alla mia posa, ond’ io mi confortai, 


comes the line in the Parlement of Foules : 


With that my hand in his he took anon, 
Whereof I comfort caughte ; 


and we have no doubt that the favourite line, repeated so often in the 


Canterbury Tales : Pity renneth soone in gentil herte, 


was suggested by Inferno 5, 100, 
Amor, che al cor gentil ratto s’apprende. 


Nay, we are not sure that the imitation does not descend to the most 
trivial details, and that even Chaucer’s rhymes of “‘ to me ”’ with “‘ Rome,” 
and the like, may not be due to Dante’s ““ come ”’ and “‘ O me ” (Inferno 28, 
123, etc.). Anyone, in fact, who will but run through a Chaucer index, and 
note the kind of allusions made by the English poet to the Italian, will 
recognise that the “‘ gran translateur ”’ loved and admired certain aspects 
of the Florentine to the full, and paid his debts after the true fashion of 
a great poet, by continuing to borrow. His thefts, indeed, form a series of 
exquisite appreciations of Dante, as distinct, if not so elaborate,.as those 
of a Church or a Ruskin. 

Nor less interesting is it to note that his judgments are by no means 
always favourable. It was not possible for a man of Chaucer’s kind to 
admire indiscriminately everything in Dante. The mental and moral 
natures of the two men were far too widely separated for such a result. 
We might have had an absolute panegyric from the author of Piers the 
Plowman ; from the creator of Pandarus we can only expect to find 
admiration mingled with distaste : and this we get. Indeed, the total sum 
of Chaucer’s criticism of Dante is at least as interesting from the light 
it throws on the critic as from that it throws on the criticised. And perhaps 
we may detect something of Chaucer’s feeling from the very form into 
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which his two greatest poems are cast. It is perhaps possible to take 
-Chaucer’s gradual disuse of the allegorical method as an implied criticism 
if not of Dante himself, yet of the style of which he is the most distin- 
guished representative. Chaucer began in the approved fashion of his 
time, with allegories on the model of the Romance of the Rose. The 
Parliament of Fowls, the Complaint of Mars, the prologue to the Legend 
of Good Women are all allegorical: nor did he drop the style when he 
passed from French to Italian models. But there were many reasons why 
a mind like Chaucer’s should gradually discard it. Allegory is either 
obscure or transparent. If it is obscure its meaning may be utterly lost 
on its readers. Thus, in the two passages where Dante tells us quite 
plainly that he is talking allegory, every one of his commentators has a 
different guess at his meaning, although in the one place Dante says it 
only requires “ intelletti sani,” and in the other he asserts that the veil is 
thin. But when the symbolism really zs transparent, it may well be that to a 
man like Chaucer it might seem cheaper to do without it altogether. At any 
rate, in his best works he does dispense with it, to the great advantage 
of his style and the delight of his readers. After the Legend he neither 
wastes his time on a symbolism that anyone can see through nor seeks 
the reputation of profundity by a symbolism that no one can penetrate.* 
But, after all, when Chaucer renounced allegory for himself, it may 
well have been merely that he was forming a right judgment of his own 
powers rather than that he was consciously passing sentence on anyone 
else. When Horace declines to write epic he is appraising Horace, not 
censuring Virgil. Similarly, when Chaucer, who so closely resembles 
_ Horace on many sides of his mind, drops the Romance of the Rose and takes 
to the Canterbury Prologue, he need not have anyone but himself in mind. 
But—we whisper it with bated breath—there is one defect in Dante, of 
a quite other kind from that allegorising (if, indeed, that be a defect at 
all), which must have forced itself on the keen senses of his admirer. ‘That 
total lack of humour, immense and glaring, which is perhaps his only 
important weakness,t none but the blindest and most undiscriminating 


* If anybody wishes to see how Chaucer could criticise one whom he intensely admired, 
let him read the Legend of Dido. Here, after an exordium in which Virgil receives a tribute 
that even he might well have been proud of, the English poet tells the tale in such a way as 
to show clearly what he thought of the character of Aineas as drawn by Virgil in the Fourth 
Book. It is quite obvious that Chaucer saw and appreciated the beauty of the most romantic 
episode in all Latin poetry ; but it is also obvious that he saw how fatally it ruins the whole 
remainder of the epic. Aneas, in fact, for Chaucer as for us to-day, had “ done for himself,” 

‘and nothing that Virgil can do for him can make up for it. 

-~ + Readers of Morley’s Life of Gladstone will remember the statesman’s curious reason 
for denying to Dante the very highest rank among poets—an excess of optimism: an 
opinion very remarkable as coming from the most hopeful of politicians. It opens a wide 

field for argument, and is well worthy of an article to itself: but it hardly falls into place 
in the present discussion. It will be remembered that Lord Morley seems astonished at 

-Gladstone’s view; but in his Introduction to the Globe Wordsworth he adduces the same 
defect as a reason for refusing to Wordsworth the high pinnacle to which he would 
otherwise have been entitled. 
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idolater can fail to see: and of all English poets Chaucer would have | 


been the first to feel it striking him in the face. — ws 
He has a more than Wordsworthian insensibility to incongruities, and 


passes direct from sublimity to grotesqueness without a tremor. Among | 
these incongruities we do not reckon the intrusion of classical myth upon 


Christian verity : this was part of his time, and need not disturb the 
student of the Middle Ages, nor the lover of Milton and Spenser. But 
enough, and more than enough, remain without it. The poet who can 
make St. Bernard, in the midst of a sublime theological discourse, talk 
of “cutting his coat according to his cloth,’ or who can interrupt his 
description of the four living creatures by telling us that as to their wings 
he agrees with St. John, but differs from Ezekiel, must surely have been 
utterly deficient in a sense of the incompatible. When, after the glorious 
beginning of the Paradiso, we are suddenly plunged into a discussion as 
prosaic as a treatise on Statics, we feel this defect still more. But it is 
visible everywhere, and not least in the Inferno, where, indeed, there is 
hardly a single circle that has not something ludicrous, from Plutus, with 
his clucking voice and “‘ Pape Satan,” to Lucifer, with his three mouths 
grinding eternally at three kicking traitors. As a result, it is doubtful if 
anyone was ever really terrified by the horrors of the Dantesque hell : 
indeed, we have known people who have fancied that one of Dante’s 
main motives in writing the Inferno was similar to that of Lucretius, and 
that he meant to cure the fear of future punishment by a somewhat clumsy 
ridicule. A judge like Minos, twisting his tail according to the number of 
circles the sinner has to fall, is not dreadful, but merely absurd. The picture 
of Geryon is almost worse : one has only to visualise this combination of 
good man and dragon, with claws, “ nodi, rotelle,” in order to see that 
this ‘“‘ painted devil’ could hardly frighten ‘‘ the eye of childhood.” As 
for Nimrod and the giants, they are no more terrific than those overcome 
by Jack the Giant-Killer. And when, as people without humour so often 
do, Dante makes a desperate attempt to be really amusing he is worst of 
all. The Barrators and their tormentors, even if with Rossetti we believe 
them to be caricatures of actual Florentine “‘ grafters,” remain the 
clumsiest and most ludicrous bit of would-be satire ever essayed by a 
great writer—and we are not forgetting the jests of Belial. It is passages 
like these that all but justify the criticism once passed on the Inferno, 
that the real parallel to it is not Paradise Lost or the Pilgrim’s Progress, but 
Gulliver’s Travels—and that manqué. But neither Purgatorio nor Paradiso 
is without similar grotesquenesses. The Griffin, whatever Dante’s times 


may have thought of it, is a most pitiful symbol of the dual nature of © 


Christ ; and a Holy Rose, with ecclesiastics hiding in its petals, is scarcely 
better. One longs to syringe these parsons out. 

All this, of course, must have been at least as visible to Chaucer as to us. 
We are not ignorant of the vigorous defence made by Ruskin and others 
against this charge ; and we know well that there is an eleventh Bolgia 
prepared for those who make it. Dante’s grotesque, says Ruskin, was the 


ee 
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true kind, as some of the later Stones of Venice are the false kind : and, 
in fact, all questions as to poetic dignity are irrelevant in his case ; he was 
above them. If then we are to be condemned to the lowest circle of 
 Blasphemers against the Majesty of Alighieri, it is some comfort to think 
_ that in all probability Chaucer is there already. For that he perceived the 

weakness that went with Dante’s intense earnestness and amazing strength 
not only is almost certain from his character and ways of thought, but 
may, we think, be demonstrated by concrete examples from his actual 
writings. 

For instance, in the House of Fame, when Chaucer figures himself as 
carried off by the eagle to somewhat uncomfortable heights, we can 
scarcely doubt that he is making fun of that passage in the Purgatorio (9, 
; pen Dante tells us of a dream in which he is rapt aloft by a similar 

ard : 

Ed esser mi parea la dove foro 
Abbandonati i suoi da Ganimede. 

This passage is serious enough ; but Chaucer’s ridicule is exquisite : 
O God, thought I, that madest kynde, 
Shal I non other weyes dye? 
Wher Joves wol me stellifye, 
Or what thing may this signifye ? 
I neither am Enok ne Elye, 
Ne Romulus ne Ganymede, 
That was ybore up, as men rede, 
To heven with Dan Iupiter, 
And made the goddes boteler (House of Fame 584 sqq.) 


in which we have not only a parody of the Purgatorio dream, but also a 
sly stroke at Dante’s hesitation before accepting the guidance of Virgil in 


Fell: 


Io non Enea, io non Paolo sono. 


Similarly, it can hardly be doubted that there is a touch of malice in 
Chaucer’s ascription to the eagle (H. F. 729) of a lecture much of which 
is based upon a learned discourse uttered by Beatrice to Dante. No 
specimen of Addisonian mockery could be more gentle, yet more covertly 
penetrating, than this burlesque, in which the erudite bird, after much 
reference to Aristotle, Plato, and “‘ other clerkis,” sums up solemnly 
with the platitude that “ speche is soun, or elles no man mighte hit here.” 
There is a learned article by Rambeau, in which the obligations of the 
House of Fame to the Divine Comedy are exhaustively enumerated. As 
_we glance down the list of parallels collected in this article we find 
that in almost all of them Chaucer is putting in just a little touch of the 
ridicule which he elsewhere deals out to Geoffrey de Vinsauf or Bishop 

_ Bradwardine. 
Again, when a maxim of Dante’s (Purg. 7, 121) is put into the mouth 
of the Wife of Bath (C. T. D. 1126), we must be dull if we do not see 
that Chaucer is applying once more the same humorous solvent as when: 
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portentous quotationsfrom the Distichs of Dionysius Cato, or from Valerius 
Maximus, are made by Chanticleer to Pertelote. There are indeed few of 
the resources of the satirist which were not at the disposal of this con- 
summate humorist ; and this is one of the most familiar. Mi 
We have already indulged in conjectures as to Chaucer’s opinion of 
Inferno ; and they are tolerably well confirmed when we observe how in 
actual fact he deals with the place. Should an opportunity occur of 
describing it, he passes it by with a certain contempt. Eneas, he tells 
us (H. F. 445), saw “‘ every tourment in helle”’; but to go through the 
list is far too tedious for Chaucer : | 
Whoso willeth for to knowe, 
He moste rede many a rowe 
On Virgile, or on Claudian, 
Or Daunte, that hit telle can. 
Similarly, his method of dealing with the great words over the portal of 
hell—words which, of course, he appreciated at their full worth and was 
far from wishing to ridicule—was to transfer them to the gate of a park 
(Parl. Foules 122), where they are of considerably milder import than in 
their original position. As for the story of Ugolino, to which we have 
already referred, he robs it of its terror and leaves only the pathos. And 
even so, though it is prefaced by a definition of tragedy which might have 
been ‘‘ conveyed” from Dante’s letter to Can Grande, he allows the 
Knight and the Host to say of the series in which it occurs that a few more 
of such stories will be too much for them. “It is a peyne to here of 
hevinesse.”’ ; 
While on the subject of hell, then, Chaucer seems to have “ held the 
opinion of all sensible men,”’ an opinion which, as is well known, all 
sensible men keep to themselves ; on Purgatory he is a little less reticent ; 
but even here his views are interesting, more especially as he expresses 
them not as his own, but from behind the personality of Scipio Africanus : 
But brekers of the lawe, soth to seyne, 
And lecherous folk, after that they be dede, 
Shul alwey whirle aboute therthe in peyne ; 
And then, foryeven alle hir wikked dede, 
Than shul they come unto that blisful place, 
To which to comen God thee sende his grace 
(Parl. Foules 78) ; where it is noticeable that he applies to Purgatory the 
words used by Dante of the second circle of Inferno (5, 33) ; as if indeed 
the “ milder shades” were far more congenial to him than the eternal 
darkness. Of Heaven we have a fairly lengthy description in the account 
of the arrival of the “ light ghost ” of Troilus in the next world. But it is 
worth observing that in the parallel passage in the Knight’s Tale on the 
death of Arcite, whether because Boccaccio’s celestial lore had already 
been used or for some other reason, Chaucer refuses to say anything as 
to the abode of the departed paladin’s soul. Unlike Dante, he cannot 
boast of having been in the next world, and will not talk about a place 
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of which he knows nothing. The whole passage reads like an implied 
censure of some of Dante’s sweeping judgments : 

His spirit chaunged house, and wente ther, 

As I cam never, | cannot tellen wher : 

Therfor I stinte, I am no divinistre ; 

Of soules finde I nat in this registre ; 

Ne me ne liste thilke opiniouns to telle 

Of hem, though that they writen wher they dwelle. 


All he will say now is that he hopes Mars will guide the soul of Arcite 
just as before he had handed over to Mercurie the charge of that of Troilus. 
It is fairly plain that Chaucer had doubts where Dante had certainties, 
and shrank, with a mixture of humour and modesty, from the enormous 
confidence with which the grim Florentine settled the future fates of men 
he had, or even had not, personally known. His business, like Shake- 
speare’s, was not to judge or to condemn, but to observe and understand 
the frailties and virtues of mankind. He was very unlike a Spinoza, but 
he would have thoroughly agreed with what that great philosopher says 
of the writers who “‘ bemoan, deride, despise, or, as usually happens, 
abuse,” the infirmities of men. ‘‘ He,”’ says Spinoza, “ who succeeds in 
hitting off the weaknesses of the human mind more eloquently or more 
acutely than his fellows, is looked upon as a seer ” ; for himself, he labours 
‘‘ humanas actiones non ridere, non lugere, neque detestari, sed intelli- 
gere.”” With the omission of a single word Chaucer might have adopted 
this motto as his own ; and he had certainly no wish to be one of those 
who, by the method Spinoza describes, earn the title of “ seers.” 

Allied with this religious certainty in Dante is his political confidence. 
He is without doubt that he is right in his opinions, and that his opponents 
are morally the worst of men. He has his excuses, indeed : for he had 
undoubtedly been very badly treated by those opponents. But from a 
literary point of view the constant harping upon the fraud of Pisa, the 
vanity of Bologna, and the wolfishness of Florence, is a sad defect : it 
interrupts the hopefulness of Purgatory and the fruition of Paradise. In 
the one, Guido del Duca forgets his heavenward path to dilate upon the 
degeneracy of the Valley of the Arno ; in the other, Cacciaguida seems 
to find nothing better to do than to add a lengthy appendix to Guido’s 
~ discourse. Nay, it crosses the very love of Dante for Beatrice, and tinges 
his admiration for St. Peter. 

It did not fall directly in Chaucer’s way to dilate on this point : but a 
measure of the wordly wisdom of Pandarus would have saved Dante 
(as it might have saved Milton in similar case) from the worst exhibitions 
of the fault. At least it would have saved him from the iterations that so 
weary readers. “ For though,” says Pandarus (Troilus 2, 1230)— 

For though the beste harpour upon lyve 
Wolde on the beste souned ioly harpe 
That ever was, with alle his fingres fyve, 
Touche ay o streng, or ay o werbul harpe, 
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Were his nayles poynted nevre so sharpe, 

It shulde maken every wight to dulle, 

To here his glee, and of his strokes fulle. 

Ne iompre eek no discordaunt thing yfere, 

As thus, to usen termes of phisyk ; 

In loves termes, hold of thy matere 

The forme alwey, and do that hit be lyk. 

Chaucer, then, saw that this amazing confidence shown by Dante in 
undertaking a task only possible to absolute omniscience was due to his 
defect in the saving quality of humour. But he was willing also to recognise 
the influence of the same deficiency in less important matters. No satirist 
that ever lived, for example, could teach Chaucer a lesson as to solemn 
ridicule of irrelevant learning. It has, indeed, been maintained that the 
whole Nun’s Priest’s Tale is nothing but one long laugh at pedantry. 
Exaggerated as this view may be, there can be little doubt that Chaucer 
was inclined to make fun not only of other people’s displays of erudition 
but of his own. Like all medizval writers, he loved to show off, but, unlike 
most of them, he loved also to mock at his little vanities. Hence it is not 
surprising that in the tremendous list of authors whose works the Physician, 
to the sad neglect of the Bible, had studied, occur several names which 
in Dante appear in a serious connection. ‘Thus we find in Limbo (Inf. 4, 
141), Dioscorides, Hippocrates, Avicenna, Averroes, and Galen, all of 
whom, strangely enough, figure in the library of the wonderful doctor of 
the Pilgrimage. But Chaucer is certainly laughing at the doctor. It is plain, 
then, that he is also laughing at Dante. 

Another trick of medizval writers, and of Dante and Chaucer among 
them, is their habit of telling the hour by some astronomical paraphrase, 
rather than simply and directly. Every note of time gave them a chance, 
eagerly seized, of airing their scientific information. ‘Thus our Host sees 
well that the ““ yonge sonne’”’ has run more than a quarter of the arc 
of his artificial day: and it takes him fourteen iambic pentameters to conclude 
that it is ten o’clock. Every reader of the Divine Comedy could supply a 
score of parallels to the lore of the Host : and, indeed, it is not hard to 
find good excuses for both the innkeeper and the poet. But the difference 
is that Chaucer was able to laugh at himself—a feat which we may safely 
say that Dante never dreamt of performing—and it is not hard to see that 
Chaucer occasionally undertook the task for him. For, it appears, Chanti- 
cleer was no less skilful an astronomer than either of the instructed poets : 

Wel sikerer was his crowing in his logge 

Than is a clokke, or an abbey horlogge. 

By nature knew he ech ascensioun 

Of the equinoxial in thilke toun ; 

For whan degrees fiftene were ascended, 

Thanne crew he, that hit mighte nat ben amended 


(C. T. B. 4045). And as a brief summary of his opinion on the habit 


generally, Chaucer, after a momentary lapse of his own, pulls himself up 
with the sarcastic words : 


lt 
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For the orisonte hath reft the sonne his light— 

This is as much to seye as hit was night 
(F. 1017) ; thus in his humorous fashion untrussing in one breath himself, 
Dante, and the whole tribe of poetical pedants. 

There are certain passages in the Divine Comedy, particularly in the 
Inferno, which it is difficult for the hardiest admirer to defend. Such are 
the miserable “‘ flyting ”’ between Sinon and Adam of Brescia—an episode 
borrowed from one of the feeblest of Horace’s satires—the treatment of 
Filippo Argenti, and the still more unpardonable behaviour of the poet 
to Bocca. What Chaucer thought of these passages we have our means of 
guessing. He was not, of course, so greatly shocked by them as we are 
to-day. He was accustomed to the plain expression of hatred, both in deed 
and in word ; nor is it certain that our present methods, though more 
discreetly veiled, are really more Christian. But the crudity of Dante was 
nevertheless too much for him ; and he lets us see it. His “‘ flytings ”’ are 
quite as vigorous as those of Sinon and Adam ; but they are between the 
Reeve and the Miller, or between the Summoner and the Friar : and, as 
we might expect, in their worst excesses they have a touch of humour 
which Dante’s entirely lack, and which helps to redeem them in our eyes. 
A slight hint in the prologue appears to us to make his view yet clearer. 
He tells us that he does not know whether it was “‘ by aventure or sort or 
chance ” that the lot fell on the Knight to give the first tale—whereas it 
is clear that the accident was skilfully engineered by the Host. But the 
words he uses are a thoroughly Chaucerian parody of the line of Dante 


(tthe 2 70) ¢ 
Se voler fu o destino o fortuna ; 


in which the poet says that he is uncertain whether it was by divine will, 
destiny, or mere chance that his foot caught on the face of Bocca in the 
eternal ice of Antenora. If this be the case, it is an additional indication of 
Chaucer’s feelings, and shows that he, like the majority of readers, had a 
low opinion of what is probably the least pleasant passage in the whole 
of the Divine Comedy. In a word, he shows towards his great forerunner 
the attitude of Ben Jonson towards Shakespeare : he loved the man, and 
honoured him as much as any, but on this side idolatry. 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 
SET of Book Auction Records, wherein to verify the fact that he has (or, more 
often, has not) picked up an amazing bargain, is a great addition to any 
book-collector’s library. Part 1 of Volume XVIII of this publication (which 
is issued in quarterly parts, price 30s. per annum) has reached me from 
Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son, & Stiles, of 39 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. It contains 
4782 records (I take the publishers’ word for this, for I have not counted them) of books 
sold in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and New York between July and December 
last. Among the sales included are those of the stock of the late G. D. Smith (Part 2), 
at the Anderson Galleries, New York, the Patrick Murray sale at Hodgson’s, and 
the Cohn Cruikshank collection, the Zouche and Stanley sales at Sotheby’s. To 
Cruikshank collectors this part of Book Auction Records should be especially valuable, 
as it contains twenty-two pages of Cruikshank records alone. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Frank Karslake, the originator of this periodical, died about a year since, 
and it is a pleasure to see that his work has not been discontinued. 


HE same post which brought me the proof of these notes brought me also 
Part 2 of Book Auction Records. This contains another four thousand and more 
records, and covers the period from January to March, inclusive, of this year. I 
therefore hasten to add these few lines recording the appearance of this further part. 


pce April and May numbers of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library have 
recently arrived in this office. As I have before had occasion to remark, this is a 
most excellent publication, and it is a great pity that our English libraries cannot find 
the money to issue similar magazines recording their accessions, the history of their 
departments, and all their various activities. The Bodleian does, of course, issue its 
Quarterly Record, and some small beginning has been made at Cambridge. But when 
shall we have a finely-printed monthly recording the doings of the Departments of 
Printed Books and of Manuscripts in the British Museum ? Itis greatly to be feared that 
there is at present not much chance of any such thing coming into existence, not 
owing to lack of enthusiasm on the part of those concerned, but to the fact that we are 
unfortunately now a poor country, or something like it. The April Bulletin is devoted 
almost entirely to the annual reports of the Trustees and of the Director, who record 
an attendance for the year 1920 of over 2,600,000 visitors to the Central Building 
alone. In the May number, beside the usual lists of additions to the library, new 
periodicals, and the like, there is published Chapter 17 of Mr. Harry M. Lydenburg’s 
“‘ A History of the New York Public Library.” This chapter deals with the Circulation 
Department. 


ES May I wrote in these Notes about the 1772 quarto edition of Vincent Bourne’s 
Miscellaneous Poems. A correspondent has very kindly written to point out that 
this edition was severely criticised on the ground that its anonymous editor had 
included sixty-four new poems without giving any reason for attributing them to 
Bourne. Some of these poems, indeed, are known to be by other writers (among 
them Dr. John Jortin, 1698-1770), and some are from the Lusus Westmonasterienses 
of 1730, of which book the dedication is signed by one R. Prior, who is probably a 
perfectly well-known person, though not so to myself. These additional poems were 
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rejected by Mitford in his edition of 1840 ; and none of them is known to be by Bourne ; 
among them is An Open Grave, so that I do not seem to be any nearer to finding out the 
author of these charming lines than when I started. Incidentally, there would seem to 
be the material for an interesting book about the English Latin poets of the eighteenth 
century if only one had the time and scholarship necessary for the undertaking. 


afi en 


1 is not long since Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach was in England. We have now with 
us two other well-known American dealers, Mr. Sessler, of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
James F. Drake, of New York, whose shop, or perhaps I should say “ store,” I had 
the pleasure of visiting last autumn. 


NOTES ON SALES 


M4 (ieee SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE held an eight-day sale, 

lasting from May 25th to June 3rd, of the library of the late Sir John Arthur 
Brooke, of Fenay Hall, Huddersfield. The collection was a very varied one, but was 
especially strong in Shakespeare folios, in early-printed books, and in works by 
Erasmus, Milton, Spenser, and Wyther. There were in all 1575 lots, and the amount 
realised by the sale was rather over £32,000. The copy of the first folio of Shakespeare, 
1623, with the verses on the portrait in facsimile, measuring 12% by 8} inches, fetched 
£2650 ; the second folio, 1632, with part of the portrait in facsimile, £125 ; and the 
third folio, second issue, 1664, the portrait and verses cut round and inlaid and a few 
headlines shaved, £720. Of the Spensers, The Faerie Queene, both parts, two volumes, 
4to, 1590-96, first issue of the first edition, went for & 12 ; Amoretti and Epithalamion, 
first edition, 16mo, 1595, for £700 ; Complaints, first edition, 4to, 1591, for £128 ; 
Prothalamion, first edition, 4to, 1696, for £146 ; and Colin Clout’s Come Home Again, 
first edition, 4to, 1595, for £66. Among the fine bindings was a commentary upon 
the Golden Ass of Apuleius, folio, 1500, bound for Grolier, and bearing the lettering 
Io. Grolierii et Amicorum, which went for £260. Other interesting books in this 

_ sale, and their prices, were the following: Boéthius, De Consolacione Philosophie, 
printed by Caxton, folio, circa 1478, £400 ; John Watton’s Speculum Xpristiant, 4t0, 
printed by William de Machlinia in London, circa 1480, £295 ; John Capgrave’s 
Kalendre of the Newe Legende of Englande, 1516, and his Lyfe of Seint Burgeite, 
1506, two volumes, 4to, in one, both printed by Richard Pynson, £130; the 
Constitutiones of Pope Clement V, first edition, folio, printed on vellum, at Mainz, 

by Peter Schoffer and Johann Fust, 1460, £460 ; Plinu Epistolae, 8vo, Aldus, 1508, 
a presentation copy from Erasmus with inscriptions in Greek and Latin in his 
autograph, £80 ; Thomas Campion’s Songs of Mourning, Bewailing the untimely death 
of Prince Henry, folio, 1613, the music by John Cooper, only two or three perfect 
copies known, £100 ; Homeri Ilias et Odyssea, folio, the edttio princeps printed at 
Florence in 1488, wanting the last leaf (a blank), £305; St. Jerome’s Expositio in 
Symbolum Apostolorum, 4to, 1468 [really 1478], the first book printed in Oxford, 
£340; Milton’s Comus, first edition, 4to, 1637, £1680 ; his Lyctdas, first edition 
(contained in Justa Edouardo King naufrago ab Amicis, etc.), 4to, 1638, £350; and 

‘his Poems, both English and Latin, first edition, 8vo, 1645, £130. There were many 

_-other important books in this sale, but I cease here from enumerating them, for lack 
of breath, so to speak. 


"lie same auctioneers on June gth and roth sold, for a total of over £7800, the 
| printed books, autographs, etc., of the late H. W. Bruton, of Gloucester. Mr. 
Bruton was one of the most famous collectors of the works of George Cruikshank, 
of whom he was a personal friend. The greater part of his Cruikshank collection was 
dispersed in 1897, but, nevertheless, this sale contained some very fine Cruikshank 
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items, and also some magnificent Rowlandson drawings, some of the best of Bewick’s 


work, and some very rare editions of books by Charles Dickens. Of the Cruikshanks, 
that to fetch the highest price was The Humourist (a name which seems strangely 
familiar at present, somehow), four volumes, 8vo, 1819-20, first editions, in the original 
pink printed and illustrated boards and uncut, which Mr. Sessler bought for £195. 


Mr. Sessler also bought, for £910, what is probably the finest-known set of Pickwick — 
in the original parts, 1836-7. Dickens’s The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman, first — 


edition, first issue, 16mo, 1839, illustrated by Cruikshank, and presented by him to 
R. H. Barham, sold for £30 ; and the first octavo edition of Sketches by Boz, in twenty 
parts, 1837-9, together with a proof of a proposed wrapper by Cruikshank, fetched 
£210. As much as £68, a very high price for a Bewick item, was given for a set, bound 
by Riviére, of the Birds, 1797-1804, the Quadrupeds, 1800, the Zisop, 1818, and the 
Select Fables, 1820 ; they were all imperial paper copies. The original Rowlandson 
drawings hardly come under the heading of Bibliography, but I cannot forbear from 
mentioning his original illustrations, eighty-eight in number, to The English Dance 
of Death [by William Combe], which went to Mr. Sessler for £1300. Finally, there 
was a Kelmscott Press Chaucer, folio, 1896, for which £132 was paid. 


NOTHER copy of the Kelmscott Chaucer was sold on the same day, June roth, 
at Messrs. Hodgson’s for £125, and their sale also contained some remarkable 
presentation copies. Burns’s Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, second edition, two 


volumes, 8vo, Edinburgh, 1793, inscribed from the author and having a correction — 


in his hand, fetched £420. An even more interesting volume was a composite one, 
which contained a copy of the 1770 quarto edition of Goldsmith’s The Traveller 
(which first appeared in 1765), with the inscription “'To Mr. Craddock, from the 
Author.” This book reached £185. Joseph Cradock (1742-1826) was a well-known 
man of letters and the author of the Tragedy of Zobeide (1771), for which Goldsmith 
wrote a prologue. Cradock was described by Boswell as “ a very pleasing gentleman,” 
but was not without eccentricities, for he lived chiefly on a diet of turnips, roasted 
apples, and coffee. He never touched wine. Among his friends were Garrick and 
Johnson. Cradock was a keen amateur actor, and Garrick once offered to play the 
Ghost to his Hamlet. Another and very rare book in this sale was Captain John Smith’s 
Advertisements For the unexperienced Planters of New-England, or anywhere, or The 
Path-way to experience to erect a Plantation, 4to, 1631. This copy unfortunately lacked 
the map, but it had the portrait of Charles I, which is often missing. It was entirely 
uncut, and came from the library of Ormsby Hall, Alford, Lincolnshire. An interesting 


ea 


point is that Smith’s home was within three miles of Alford, and that this copy was — 


inscribed “ To his loveing friend Mr. Richard. . . .” Can it be that this was also a 
presentation copy from the author? The auctioneers were not able to decide the 
point, but Smith certainly left in his will certain books to a Mr. Richard Hynde, of 
Lambeth. But, if so, how did it get back to Lincolnshire ? One can only speculate. 
In any case, the pamphlet is a very rare one (only about ten copies are known), and this 
particular one fetched {150. 


[ HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of two priced sale catalogues from Mr. Mitchell 
Kennerley, of the Anderson Galleries, which are the best-known auction rooms in 
New York. These catalogues are very well produced, fully annotated, and, as is usual 
in American: book catalogues, have headlines across the page drawing attention to 
the more important lots. 'The first is the catalogue of the William Brewster and H. B. 
Hirst collections which were sold on May gth, roth, and 11th, and contained many 
MSS. of E. A. Poe ; among these the autograph manuscript of Annabel Lee sold for 
$1200. Another interesting manuscript was that of John Hay’s only novel, The 
Breadwinners, which brought in $640. As a contrast to these prices it is rather sad to 
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_see that one of the six copies (on parchment) of Bewick’s masterpiece, the magnificent 
_wood-engraving of The Chillingham Bull, fetched only $15. The story of the damaging 

_ of this block after only six or so impressions had been taken is one of the most tragic in 

- the history of engraving. The other sale catalogue received is that of Americana from 
the Arbury Library and from the stock of the late G. D. Smith. In this sale was what 

the caption describes as “‘ one of the most important volumes of Americana ever 
offered for sale”—Richard Hakluyt’s Divers Voyages touching the discouerie of 
America, 4to, 1582, said to be the only copy, having a map, in private hands. It sold 
for $4350 


ESSRS. HODGSON are to sell on Tuesday, July 12th, the Milton Collection 

of the late Wynne E. Baxter. This collection, though it lacks one or two of the 

finest things, the Comus and the Lycidas, for instance, is probably the most complete 

one ever formed, and contains an enormous number, not only of the minor writings 

of Milton, but of pamphlets and books referring to him. Among other things there 

are all the books relating to William Lauder’s impudent accusations of plagiarism 
against Milton. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. PICKERING & CHATTO are, owing to the expiration of their 
lease, leaving their old premises in Panton Street and opening new ones at 
’ 1 King Street, St. James. 


| akeceaee are sure signs that an increasing number of collectors are beginning to turn 

their attention to the eighteenth century, where for so long only a comparatively 
few remarkable books have had any special market value. But now one can see more 
and more of the minor works (especially novels and poetry) creeping into the catalogues 
of many big firms. Messrs. Pickering & Chatto’s lists, noticed in these Notes not 

- Jong since, are an instance, and so is Catalogue No. 3 of Messrs. P. J. and A. E. 
Dobell, of 8 Bruton Street, W.1, in which are such things as a presentation copy, 
Michael Woodhull’s Poems, 8vo, 1772 (a privately printed edition, limited to 150 
copies), at 36s. ; 1. H. Browne’s A Pipe of Tobacco, first edition, 8vo, 1736, at 25s. ; and 
Edward Perronet’s The Mitre, a sacred poem, 8vo, 1756, the author’s own copy, with 
manuscript additions, at £6 10s. Besides these things there are, of course, many rare 
and important books in Messrs. Dobell’s list, such as, for instance, Matthew Prior’s 
Poems in the surreptitious octavo edition of 1707, which is priced £60, and for £88, 
Landor’s Gebir, a poem, 8vo, 1798, a presentation copy from Landor to Robert 
Browning. 


UT even more significant than these lists is one which comes from Mr. James 
Brrrecaskis, of 66 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. Here we have—to choose examples 
almost at random—Stephen Duck’s The Vision, second edition, folio, 1737, £1 5s. ; 

- John Scott’s Poetical Works (with plates by Blake, etc.), 8vo, 1782, £1 10s. ; Shenstone’s 
The Judgement of Hercules, 8vo, first edition, 1741, £6 ros. ; Somerville’s The Chase, 

~ first edition, 1735, with the errata leaf, £4 4s. ; Lord Orrery’s Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Dr. fonathan Swift, 8vo, first London edition, 1752, £2, anda large-paper 
copy of the same, in a fine contemporary binding, £12 Ios. ; Paul Whitehead’s 

| Honour : a Satire, 4to, 1747, £1 18. ; William Whitehead’s Elegies, 4to, 1757, £1 1s. ; 
the same author’s Plays and Poems (with the memoir by Mason), three volumes, 8vo, 
1774-1788, £3 ; and George Colman’s The Spleen, or Islington Spa, a comic piece of 

- two acts, 8vo, 1776, £1 15s. Could anything make it clearer that collectors are now 
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finding that the earlier English poetry is now becoming so scarce as to be very difficult 


IIT, Nyon 


to collect, and are therefore turning their attention to a period of which the books — 
may still be found with comparative ease ? My only consolation for the rise in prices, 


which is certain to take place, is that I have been collecting the eighteenth century, 
in a small way, for the last twelve years—with, of course, certain interruptions of a — 


purely Teutonic origin. 


N interesting list, No. 3, comes from Mr. William H. Robinson, of 4 Nelson — 


Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. This bookseller’s catalogues always have a 
distinctive flavour of their own. He devotes much space, and very properly so, to books 
having a connection with Newcastle in particular and with the North of England in 
general. There are some fine and rare Bewick items, several Newcastle-printed 
chap-books, and a large section of scientific books, including many on coal-mining. 
Of more general interest is an uncut copy of Thomas Gray’s Odes, 4to, printed at 
Strawberry Hill for R. and J. Dodsley, in 1757. With this goes a broadside by David 
Garrick, To Mr. Gray on his Odes, of which about six copies only were printed, also 
at Strawberry Hill. The Odes, of course, is not only a rare first edition of Gray, but 
also the first book printed at Horace Walpole’s famous private press. The price 
asked for these two by Mr. Robinson is £45. Another Strawberry Hill Press book 
in this list is Horace Walpole’s The Magpie and her Brood, 4to (2 leaves), 1764; 
this, which is also an uncut copy, is priced eight guineas. 


I SEE from the look of my manuscript that it will be quite impossible for me to 


deal this month with the stack of catalogues which I have before me. Perhaps I may 
have space next month to tackle some of them. I feel, however, that I cannot close 
these Notes without at least drawing attention to Messrs. Maggs’s list of Illuminated 
Manuscripts and Miniatures, and to Messrs. C. J. Sawyer’s (23 New Oxford Street, 
W.C.1) catalogue of Extra-Illustrated Books. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


GOTHIC AND ROMAN TYPES 


HE Berlin correspondent of the Odserver wrote lately about the proposed 

reforms in the writing and spelling of German, which for some time past 

have been agitating teachers’ conferences in Germany. He foretells that 

within the next few years, in spite of the bitter opposition of those who are 
eager to uphold the Conservative tradition, Latin characters will be used universally. 
Agitation for the change is, of course, nothing new; and as the modern German 
- character is the ugliest of all, as well as the least easy to read, the wish to supplant it in. 
favour of some other can be well understood. Yet it is questionable whether the 
Germans might not introduce a reformed Gothic alphabet which should be clear and: 
readable and beautiful without departing from native tradition. When Morris set out to: 
design his “‘ Troy ” type he sought inspiration from early German printing rather than 
from our English black-letter, which had held its own from the days of Wynkin de 
Worde well into the seventeenth century. And no one who has had the joy of reading 
Chaucer out of the Kelmscott edition will deny that the ‘‘ Chaucer ”’ type is both 
readable and beautiful. Morris himself liked it much better than his ‘‘ Golden ”’ type, 
the designing of which cost him long effort and the laboured study of every detail, 
whereas the design of his Gothic letter flowed naturally and quickly from his hand. 
Modern Germans might find salvation for their native letter by going back to such 
characters as were used by Peter Schoeffer, Ulrich Zell, and other early German 
printers, which are simple and beautiful in form and quite easy to read. Before the 
war type design, like everything else that concerns printing, was eagerly studied and 
practised in Germany, and it is interesting and amusing to look at specimens of the 
great variety of new type faces designed by professors in the printing schools, and 
generally christened with their designers’ names—Kleutgen’s-antiqua, Behrens- 
cursiv, Tiedmann Schrift, and a great number more. Some of them have merit, but 
most of them have none. They nearly all fail because their designers sought to give 
the letters new shapes and new features instead of giving more finished beauty to 
the old : to depart from tradition instead of carrying it on. ‘That indeed is the tragedy 
of most efforts in modern type design. 


TWO CENTURIES OF TYPE-FOUNDING 


AST year Caslons, the type-founders, celebrated the second centenary of the 

foundation of their business ; for William Caslon I started his letter foundry in 
1720. It was right that so important an event should be the occasion of a book giving 
an account of the first beginnings and later history of a firm which two centuries ago 
established the supremacy of British type-founding and still holds a foremost position 
among type-founders of the world. The book has been written by Mr. George Jones, 
of the Dolphin Press, who has printed it at his own press in large quarto. It has many 

_ illustrations, amongst them a facsimile of William Caslon’s earliest specimen sheet— 
' that of 1734—in the size of the original. The book is printed, as it ought to be, in the 
famous type designed by William Caslon when he set up business, and cast, for the 
most part, from matrices struck from the very punches which he cut. The type used: 
in the book is of great primer size, cast upon a 16-point body instead of the 18-point 
body in which it is generally sold. The smaller body is rather nearer the original 
design. For a book with a large page the Caslon Old Face of this size is the hand-. 
somest of all the types which the modern printer can buy. In this size, too, it is beyond: 


2 Q 
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reach ot competition by the composing-machines, which as yet do not set type greater | 


than 14-point. By a singular oversight Mr. Jones has failed to mention in his book the 
revived use of Caslon’s Old Face by Charles Whittingham in the ’forties of last — 
century, an example which led to the invention of the so-called ‘‘ Old Style ” types 
now in universal use in British printing. 


JAPANESE BOOK-MAKING 


be is not often that a Japanese printed book finds its way to a British editor’s table. 
Hiroshige, by Yone Noguchi, is therefore interesting as an example of Far Eastern 
book-making as well as for its reproductions of Hiroshige’s work. Published by 
Orientalia in New York and sold in London by Mr. Elkin Mathews (25s. net), it 
was printed and bound in Japan. Only the type, or rather the types—there is a 
wonderful variety of different faces—are Western, and they are the only bad thing 
in the making of the book. Although there can never be any question of abandoning 
our own ways of printing and binding books for the Japanese, our own printers and 
publishers may get more than one hint for dainty book-making from such a book as 
this. It is printed on thin strong paper, made, perhaps, like so much Japanese paper, 
from the paper mulberry-tree. But the sheets are only printed on one side, the leaves 
being reversed as compared with our practice, the open edge which makes the fore- 
edge of a Western book being bound into the book, while the double leaves with 
uncut “ bolts ” make the pages of the book. These double leaves are gathered between 
two limp boards, stabbed at the back, and bound together with a white silk cord. A 
head-band of dark blue silk holds the leaves at the upper corner, and this is repeated 
at the foot. The book is then enclosed in a loose outer case made triptych-wise and 
covered with linen, free from surface dressing and dyed a rich indigo-blue. This outer 
case is clasped at the fore-edge by two delightful little ivory pegs fitting into sockets 
made of blue linen tape. It bears also a design by Hiroshige printed in brown on a 
paper label. Twenty collotype plates, one of them in colours, show us some of the 
best of Hiroshige’s work ; and the frontispiece is an actual woodcut, printed in colours 
in the Japanese way. But to Western eyes, at any rate, it is tipped in upside down. 


A STEVENSON TRIFLE 


N amusing if somewhat expensive little bibliographical curio comes to me from 
America. G. P. Winship the younger works a private press “ at the Sign of The 
George,” Cambridge, Mass., from which issues a “ reprint”? of a Stevenson item 
that is rare indeed ; for it appeared more than forty years since in a little magazine 
of which the single copy of the first and only number was “ printed ”’ by hand by the 
present Professor C. H. C. Wright, of Harvard. Wright was then living in France, 
where he had as a playfellow at Paris and at Grez-sur-Loing another American boy, 
Samuel Lloyd Osbourne. There, too, he saw much of the boy’s mother, Mrs. Osbourne, 
and of her admirer and future husband, R. L. S., a young writer as yet unknown to 
fame. Charles Wright insisted that Stevenson should contribute to his paper, the 
Bandbox. Yielding to the little beggar’s importunity, Stevenson wrote four lines of 
rhyme, the manuscript of which has been preserved and is here printed in facsimile, 
with a note by Professor Wright telling how the lines came to be written. They begin 
as follows : The Bandbox is so small 
It won’t hold poetry at all. 


I forbear to quote the two remaining lines, for we are warned that the copyright 
belongs to the editor. But anyone who wishes to have all four may send four dollars 
to the Dunster House Bookshop, Cambridge, Mass., which offers the “ remainder ” 
of twenty-three copies of the “ reprint ” at that price. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


2.99 


WOR bol O.N DENCE 


JOHN DAVIDSON 
(fo the Editor of THE LoNpoN MERcurRY) 


IR,—It is on record that when Jursaleu the Blond first saw and heard Ganelon at 
Saragosse he said to his father : 
In madness spoke this wight, 
So wrong he was, to spare him were not right ; 
Leave him to me, I will that wrong requite. 


And to-day, when I read what Mr. Shanks has to say about John Davidson in THE 
Lonpon Mercury (page 174) the same desire to challenge and correct him came upon me. 

It must have been in despair,” says Mr. Shanks, “‘ of gaining any natural reward from his 
poetry, not from any natural inclination, that he turned to writing novels ; and he wrote a 
string of them. None of these books has any real value. The best of them, Baptist Lake, is 
a jumbled farrago,”’ etc. 

Had I time, you space, and either of us patience, I could take this passage wordmeal, and 
dispute every word of it. As we lack these things, and you seem to like printing biblio- 
graphies, I append a list of the thirty-five volumes of Davidson which face me as I write. 


1. Bruce. A Drama in Five Acts. Wilson and McCormick. Glasgow and London. 1886. 

2. Smith. A Tragedy. Glasgow : Frederick W. Wilson & Brother. 1888. 

3. Perfervid ; the Career of Ninian Famieson (including The Pilgrimage of Strongsoul). 
With twenty-three illustrations by Harry Furniss. Ward & Downey. 1890. 

4. In a Music-Hall and Other Poems. Ward & Downey. 1891. 

5. The Great Men and A Practical Novelist. Ward & Downey. 1891. (A Practical 
Novelist had been published in Glasgow in 1885 as The North Wall. The remaining 
copies of this edition were transferred to Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane, 
and appear in their catalogue for September, 1893.) 

6-8. Laura Ruthven’s Widowhood. By C. J. Wills and John Davidson. Three volumes. 
Lawrence & Bullen. 1892. 

g. Sentences and Paragraphs, Lawrence & Bullen. 1893. 

10. Fleet Street Eclogues. Elkin Mathews and John Lane. First edition, 300 copies. 
(Second edition, 1893. Third edition revised, 1895.) 

11. Baptist Lake. Ward & Downey. 1894. (Second edition, ? 1895.) 

12. A Random Itinerary. With a Frontispiece. Edited by Laurence Housman. E. Mathews 
and J. Lane. 600 copies. 1894. 

13. Plays by John Davidson, being An Unhistorical Pastoral. (Glasgow, 1877.) A 
Romantic Farce. (Edinburgh, 1878.) Bruce: A Chronicle Play. (Glasgow, 
1884.) Smith: A Tragic Farce. (Crieff, 1886.) Scaramouch in Naxos: A 
Pantomime. (Crieff, 1888.) (With a Frontispiece, etc., by Aubrey Beardsley.) 
Elkin Mathews and John Lane. 500 copies for England. Chicago: Stone & 
Kimball. 1894. (The first two and last of these plays had been printed in 
Greenock in 1889 in one volume.) 

14. Ballads and Songs. John Lane. 1894. (Fourth edition, 1895.) 

15. A Full and True Account of the Wonderful Mission of Earl Lavender, etc. With a 
Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. Ward & Downey. 1895. 


* 46. For the Crown. “A Romantic Play in Four Acts done into English by John Davidson 


from Francois Coppée’s Pour la Couronne, and presented at the Lyceum Theatre 
on Thursday, February 27th, 1896. Nassau Press, 60 St. Martin’s Lane, Charing 
Cross, 1896. Stamped For Private Circulation Only, cancelling Price One Shilling. 

17. A Second Series of Fleet Street Eclogues. John Lane. 1896. 

18. Miss Armstrong’s and Other Circumstances. Methuen & Co. 1896. (Contains ten 
stories, six of them reprinted from periodicals.) 

19. New Ballads. John Lane. 1897. (A copy of the second edition, 1897, autographed, 
is catalogued £5 5s. in a pre-war cutting in my copy.) 
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20. Godfrida. A Play in Four Acts. John Lane. 18098. 
21. The Last Ballad and Other Poems. John Lane. 1899. 
The following are all published by Mr. Grant Richards : 
22. Self’s the Man. A 'Tragi-Comedy. 1gor. (Written 1899.) ar 
23. Testaments by Fohn Davidson. No. 1. The Testament of a Vivisector. got. 
(Paper, 6d. net.) 
24. No. 2. Man Forbid. 1901. (Paper, 6d. net.) 
25. No.3. An Empire-Builder. 1902. (Paper, 1s. net.) f 
26. The Knight of the Maypole. A Comedy in Four Acts. 1903. (Written 1900.) 
27. A Rosary. 1903. } ; ; 
28. A Queen’s Romance. A Version of Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas. 1904. (Written for 
Lewis Waller, 1901. Produced by him in 1904.) 
29. The Testament of a Prime Minister. 1904. 
30. The Theatrocrat. A Tragic Play of Church and Stage. 1905. 
31. Holiday and Other Poems, with a Note on Poetry. 1906. 
32. God and Mammon : A Trilogy (unfinished). No.1. The Triumph of Mammon. 1907. 
33. No. 2. Mammon and His Message. 1908. 
34. The Testament of John Davidson. 1908. 
35. Fleet Street and Other Poems. 1909. 


In this list should be interpolated a few more works which are not in my possession, viz., 
the 1885 edition of The North Wall, the 1889 volume of Plays, a translation of Montesquieu’s 
Lettres Persanes, published in 1892, a volume of Selected Poems (1904), and a posthumous 
volume of journalism, The Man Forbid and Other Essays (1910). t 

An interesting argument might be drawn from quotation of the quotations from reviews 
inserted by the publishers in these volumes, but there is no time for that. It may be remarked, 
however, that reviews of the novels are quoted principally from minor and provincial 
papers. The full chorus of praise is directed towards the poems ; it is the poems which make 
Davidson’s name, and which go at once into several editions. And, so far from Davidson’s 
turning in despair from poetry to novels for a livelihood, it is clear that he abandoned novel- 
writing very early. For in my list the only volumes which can possibly be catalogued as 
“ novels ”’ are Nos. 3, 5, 6-8, 11, 15, and 18. 

It was into the ten plays (I omit the translations and an unpublished Arthurian play) 
that Davidson put his life’s effort, into them and the Testaments, and it was their failure 
that saddened and killed him. In a note to The Triumph of Mammon he wrote : ‘‘ This book 
is published on the 11th of April, 1907, my fiftieth birthday. Nine-tenths of my time, and 
that which is more precious, have been wasted in the endeavour to earn a livelihood. In a 
world of my own making I should have been writing only what should have been written.” 
In the note prefaced to Fleet Street (1909) : ‘“‘ The time has come to make an end. There 
are several motives. I find my pension is not enough ; I have, therefore, to turn aside and 
attempt things for which people will pay.” 

What these “ things ” were does not matter ; suffice it that they were not novels. It is 
indeed significant that in the list of “ Other Works ” prefixed to his last volumes the 
“Novels ” are thrust away at the foot, under the sub-heading “‘ Out of Print.” There are some 
good things in them ; what mars them is Davidson’s lack of experience, when he wrote 
them, of a world outside the Scots Midlands. The story Water and Whiskey in The Great 
Men is, in my opinion, one of the worst ever printed, largely because it assumes a world- 
recognition of “ the privilege granted the public on Thursdays of visiting Airthrie, an estate 
of Lord Abercrombie’s lying between Bridge of Allan and Logie.” 

But the plays are the thing. Davidson died in 1909. Five years later, the war completing 
his trilogy, made us familiar with convulsions of nature, destructions of life, inanitions of 
belief, among which his mind had long and freely played. Early in those days I can remember 
saying that Davidson should have been alive to chronicle them. It would be interesting to 
see how a re-issue of his plays would be received by our fresh experience to-day. They 
ie areas in Oe ae perks volumes, with the Testaments in another. I commend the 

an to the enterprise of Mr. Grant Richards.—Yours, etc., 

P PGBurKetese June 3rd. C. K. Scorr Moncrizrr. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Salzburg, Fune, 1921 


ARL LUDWIG SCHLEICH has now written his reminiscences, The 
Recollected Past (Besonnte Vergangenheit, Ernst Rowohlt, Berlin, 1921). 
Schleich is one of the greatest benefactors of suffering humanity. Since 
: Lister, the inventor of the antiseptic method, no surgeon has relieved the 
sick of so much pain as Schleich by his method of local anzsthesia. His famous 
teacher, Ernst von Bergmann, has called it “absolutely the greatest German 
achievement in surgery.” And it is very remarkable how Schleich made this discovery. 
It was not the result of long, strict, and methodical scientific investigations. He did 
not think it out, just as a poet does not think out a poem or a musician a theme. 
The poem suddenly and unexpectedly comes to the poet, the theme to the musician. 
Just so one day the idea of local anaesthetics came suddenly to Schleich as a gift of 
the moment, as a gliickliches Apercu, as Goethe used to call such things. And 
Schleich, though he was destined to medicine from his youth up, was not, in fact, 
one of the men who are born for science. He always wrote poetry in secret, and now, 
being an old and famous man, he writes poetry in public. 

He was a truly romantic child, with a strong bent for music, and in his 
youth he had so enchanting a tenor voice that for a time he seriously considered 
going on the stage. And when he had been for a long time a successful surgeon in 
Berlin he was still continually drawn towards art and the society of artists. He was 
a friend of Joseph Kainz, the greatest German actor of that time, and the dearest 
companions of his youth were August Strindberg and Richard Dehmel. Strindberg, 
then in his wild Berlin period, resembled a young northern Beethoven, called himself 
“a tired pilgrim in search of knowledge and a little happiness,” often drank all night, 
and devoted himself passionately to alchemy. For he had got it into his head that he 
was to make gold and to wrest from nature the secret of the transmutation of metals— 
which then, and until Madame Curie discovered radium, was thought impossible. 
Strindberg arrived one day with a substance he had really manufactured, and swore 
that it was gold. The chemists discovered on examining it that it was not gold ; but 
none of them was able to say what it actually was. But it was not only with the manu- 
facture of gold that Strindberg indefatigably busied himself. He wished to discover 
the nerves of plants and spent whole days drawing their ganglia-cells. Many of his 
guesses were later confirmed by scientific research, especially by the botanist Reinke. 
There was an atmosphere of Faust about young Strindberg—an atmosphere which, 
however, was strongly impregnated by alcohol. Genius, playing with all spiritual adven- 
tures even to the then fashionable coquetting with Satanism, attacks of real madness, 
mixed with such as were caused temporarily by intoxication, undergraduate tricks, 
jokes of the studios, Bohéme, the cabaret, a breath of Montmartre, the insolence of the 
old unadulterated Berlin, the cynicism of the rising great city, the mysticism that 
beckoned from the romantic Berlin of the War of Liberation—these things changed 


- and whirled in this eager, aspiring, still heated young generation of the early “nineties. 


And in the darkness of this obscurely disturbed atmosphere rose also the element of 
music: Chopin, ravishingly played by a strange young Pole. This was Stanislas 
Przybzsewski, who had at that time an almost demonic power over young Berlin, but 
who suddenly disappeared and is lost to sight. He was a poet, a musician, a prophet of 
Nietzsche, an enthusiast and a passionate physiologist at once. With him one day sat 
Schleich, the young surgeon brooding over the problems of existence and turning 
over the pages of a pamphlet in which the Pole had marked certain observations of 
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the great anatomist Walderzer, his master. And in the middle of a conversation 
Schleich cried out, following a sudden inspiration, with his own delight in paradox, 
“ Stanislas ! Man! The neuroglia [a framework of fine supporting cells in the brain, 
the meaning and function of which hitherto were not properly understood], the neuroglia 
is a damper for the piano-strings ! An electric Sordino, a soft pedal, a brake!” At 
that moment it must have seemed to the two mad young men as if they heard the 
wings of genius hovering about them. And immediately grasping the whole implica- 
tion of the idea, the Pole yelled, “‘ Thunder ! Heaven ! Brother, say it again ! He has 
gone mad ! Or else it is a revelation |!” It was a revelation. Schleich had only to think 
out his idea consecutively to the end, and then to prove it, and the discovery of local 
anesthetics followed, which has been used for twenty-five years all over the world. 
It was the idea of a lucky moment. Schleich needed two years to put it to practical 
use and to test it daily in dozens of painless operations. But the most difficult part 
was still to come. It took Schleich nearly ten years, in which hardly a day passed 
without such painless operations, to overcome the opposition of his learned colleagues 
and to obtain scientific recognition. At first Schleich and his discovery were simply 
ridiculed by the Berlin Congress of Surgeons, and he was driven from the meeting 
by the animosity of his colleagues. But he was not much surprised, for he had made 
up his mind that ‘‘ every advance in medicine requires a struggle of fifteen years. 
Nothing is triumphant earlier than that.” 

Yet a second time has Schleich experienced the flash of such a fertile apercu. 
When he was taking a State-examination, Dubois-Raymond, then one of the scientific 
lights of Berlin, asked him what the Sympathicus was. “‘ The Sympathicus,” answered 
Schleich, ‘‘is a sort of intermediary between the cerebro-spinal system and the 
apparatus of the senses.’’ Dubois-Raymond, beside himself, demanded whence the 
Herr Examinand had got this “mad mirage.” Schleich answered modestly, “I 
thought of it myself, Herr Geheimrat !”” But the Herr Geheimrat cried out, ‘‘ When 
you are here you mustn’t think, you must know something !” And he almost broke 
his neck in the examination. But the ‘‘ mad mirage ” grew in him in secret, and from 
it was evolved the conception that the Sympathicus is the sympathetic nerve that 
brings us the world-will, the organ in which our consciousness of the world is placed, 
through which we communicate with the world-spirit—so that, for example, he 
calls consciousness a short circuit between the cerebro-spinal apparatus and the 
sympathicus. Out of this he has made a philosophical system which by means of the 
decision with which it champions “‘ the cardinal diversity of spirit and nature ” under- 
takes to prove from the pathology of hysteria the truth of Plato and to show the 
possibility of the origin of the world from ideas. This unexpected confession of 
idealism by a physician has aroused a healthy horror in all religious Nihilists. And if 
ever again it becomes possible in Germany to confess one’s belief in God without 
being ceremoniously expelled from the society of the “* cultured,” then the courageous 
Schleich will have had a great part in bringing about the change. His virtues as a 
surgeon are now praised suspiciously loudly so that his philosophy may be made to 
seem the work of a dilettante. As formerly, when he made his great surgical discovery, 
the surgeons attempted to kill him by silence, so now the philosophers are killing him 
by silence. And so it happens that the decisive intellectual achievements of Germany 


lf 


are first heard of abroad about twenty years late. Freud’s decisive first book, Studies — 


in Hysteria, appeared in Vienna in 1895. But the Freudian method in England and 
France is hardly five years old. It may therefore be prophesied that there will be a 
fashion for Schleich in London in about 1940. This is advice to translators that they 
may assure themselves of the work at the right time ! The books which the public 
will then most eagerly demand are Vom Schaltwerk der Gedanken, Das Ich und die 


Dédmonen, and Gedankenmacht und Hysterie, the first two published by S. Fischer, 
Berlin, the third by Ernst Rowohlt, Berlin. 
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Gustav Landauer, formerly in the old imperial Germany a socialist on a lone hand, 
_ bitterly opposed to the official Social-Democrats, waiting quietly in quiet Hermsdorf 
_ in the Mark for a more beautiful future, thinker and poet of the dreamy kind, reaching 

into mysticism, translating Meister Eckhard, the greatest of the great old German 
Dominicans, a friend of Fritz Mauthner, then translating Kropotkin, then Shaw’s 
Socialism for Millionaires, and also, in collaboration with Hedwig Lachmann, his 
wife, Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Gray—Gustav Landauer was called from his fruitful 
loneliness by the outbreak of the Bavarian Revolution, summoned by Eisner to his 
ministry, and struck down after Eisner’s assassination. He left behind him a book on 
Shakespeare which has now been published by Martin Buber, Shakespeare, dargestellt 
in Vortrdgen (two volumes, Riitten & Leenig, Frankfort a/M.). It is Goethe and 
Shakespeare who introduce the German youth to life. How far Landauer’s book on 
Shakespeare has in it anything new and real and important for English readers I cannot 
decide. To us Germans Landauer speaks here for himself. He sees in Shakespeare a 
way opened to humanity, a way to the future, in which the eternal conflict between 
spirit and impulse is aided, the impulse spiritualised, but so that spirit becomes 
impulse and morality a second nature. He believes that his own ideal is preached by 
Shakespeare, that the ideal of this supposed Anarchist was common to all men of 
aristocratic nature. Therefore he is enthusiastic about “‘ the manly love of freedom 
of those who are not in subjection and refuse to be.” By this he means Brutus, and 
he expresses himself more memorably in that in reality he has himself in mind when 
he calls Brutus “‘a nature fundamentally private . . . which can endure its 
desire to be private only when all men without are free and happy.” Perhaps this is 
a formula to describe many Germans who now, to their own astonishment, are becom- 
ing Spartacists or see themselves taken for Spartacists without having the least talent 
for the rdle. They are born “ private men ”’ whom the all-interfering state disturbs 
and will not allow to be “ private.” It is for this right, “ to be private,” that they 
struggle with so much bitterness. 

In the February number of THe Lonpon Mercury I complained that our 
exchange had now quite cut me off from England, that we could no longer buy English 
books or periodicals. A week later I was overwhelmed with English papers, and now 
again every week I can enjoy the Times Literary Supplement. This fills me with 
heartfelt gratitude : I am touched, and also almost ashamed. For what I wrote was 
meant otherwise. I was thinking not so much of myself as of the future connection 
between Germans and Englishmen. Now I have been helped, but no help has been 
given to the generality ; and the danger I so much fear, the danger of a growing 
estrangement between the Germans and the English, remains. I am no Pacifist, I am 
not a member of Clarté. I do not believe that the war can be wiped out of memory, 
nor do I wish that it should be : I believe that it is “‘ the father of all things,” of the 
most contemptible but also of the noblest. ‘‘ For every great people,” said Dostoievski 
once, “‘ believes and must believe that in it and only in it lies the salvation of the 
world.” Thus Dostoievski believed of his people and d’Annunzio and Barrés also, 
and, I would wager, even Bernard Shaw, though he may not know it; and thus I 
must be allowed to believe of mine. Conflict will always be. But we would attempt to 
conduct our struggles in a humane, chivalrous, Christian manner, or, to say it in a 
single word : fair.* And that will be easier the better we know one another, the more 
closely we learn to understand one another. And so it seems to me to be dangerous if 
the hundred thousand Germans who formerly shared in the spiritual life of England 
are now to be shut out of it. And it will be worth while for the English to consider 
what help this will be to them 


HERMANN BAHR 


* Thus in original. 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


Florence, Fune, 1921 


UT a little time has passed since those critics whose leader is Diogenes made 

flares of their lamps and marched in daily procession in a search for the real 

‘book inspired by the war.” Now at length critics and readers are alike sick 

of so much unsuccessful hunting. They no longer demand that the hero of 
every new novel be a war-time man ; on the contrary, they have returned to their 
former habits so eagerly that when confronted by such a man as they were lately 
seeking they have run the risk of confusing him with one of the many literary 
descendants of Julien Sorel, the abbot of Stendhal’s Rouge et Noir. 

The character of whom I mean to speak is Rubé,* the protagonist in the novel of 

that name, by Giuseppe Antonio Borgese, a man hitherto known only as a literary 
critic and journalist, being the foreign editor of the Corriere della Sera. 1 grant that 
Filippo Rubé, one of the many young provincials from Southern Italy who, on the 
strength of a degree in Law, seek their fortune at Rome, is a spiritual descendant of 
Julien Sorel. In childhood he was initiated into the cult of Napoleon, whose Life was 
the ornament of the paternal bookcase, just as Julien, the old army doctor, had 
inherited the Memorials of St. Helena. In manhood he was intoxicated “ as with a 
sublime absinthe ” by Stendhal, who, according to an expression of Paul Bourget, has 
often produced , 


sur certains cerveaux de jeunes gens |’effet d’une intoxication inguérissable. 


Like Sorel, Rubé is endowed with an infernale logique, but also with a sensibilité 
humiliante, and his great defect is a lack of laisser aller, or spontaneity, so that his 
superiority of intelligence leads him nowhere but to a morbid love of suffering and 
making suffer. A hypercritical person might continue the comparison of the two 
characters and parallel more of their experiences ; but he would not be thus assisted 
to explain the wherefore of their similarity ; for it is not due to any outside cause, 
such as the influence on Borgese of Stendhal’s writings, but to a cause of the very 
opposite significance, namely, to this, that Borgese has rediscovered in this character 
of Stendhal’s many of the characteristics of present-day Italians. Rubé’s descent 
from Sorel lies therefore not in literary motives, but in motives of fact. 

Filippo Rube thinks that his habit of reasoning about everything, of exercising his 
mind with the infinitely numerous possibilities which any circumstance of life may 
suggest, but which a sane mind drives off as being useless fancies, to be a formidable 
logic. But if the reasoning function keeps its name of the logical so long as it is held 
within just limits it is obvious that when it overshadows with thick foliage all the 
other mental activities it can only be called clear madness. A Hamlet, a Sorel, a Rubé 
are unbalanced, because in them instinct and thought do not harmonise within the 
single principle that governs both, but wander each on a separate path, so that at one 
moment reason overwhelms the rights of the instinctive intuitions, at another oppressed 
instinct revenges itself by crossing and overthrowing the reason. The life, therefore, 
of these similar characters is not guided spontaneously, but fashioned by the caprice 
of whatever accidents happen to occur to them ; thus Rubé feels that he is not the 
master, the creator of his own life ; the powers of his mind are scattered in anarchy ; 
there is one moment when he has the impression that he has no name. 

Everything is accidental, ironical, grotesque in Rubé’s adventures. He does not 
experience what others, beings more simple and instinctive, so easily experience. 


* Rubé. Romanzo di G. A. Borgese. Treves. Milano. rg2r. 
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_ He is hot for Italy’s entrance into the war ; he rushes to the front, and at the first aerial 
_ bombardment he falls sick with fear. At a moment when his instinct predominates 
_ he confesses his fear to the beautiful Eugenia, his colonel’s daughter ; but to himself, 

immediately afterwards, he exaggerates with a thousand surmises and reasons the 
importance of his confession. And to revenge himself for that moment of abandon, 
_and to procure his redemption from the possible contempt of the lady, he seduces her, 

and afterwards marries her without loving her. Contact with the hard and pitiless 
realism of war now makes him keen that Italy make peace. He shows horror of a 
fellow-officer who in cold blood has killed a soldier who showed fear. He himself, on 
reconnaissance, has indeed the courage to face the enemy, but not to fire. He shouts 
the command, “ Fire! Fire!’ Soon afterwards he is wounded, decorated, called 
a hero. The war being ended, he tries to make a living in a position of trust with a 
metallurgical firm. But in spite of his intention of being a pure opportunist, he cannot 
govern his sentimental impulses. When by virtue of humiliations and miseries he has 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of the firm, in an unguarded moment he 
imprudently lets slip expressions favourable to the Bolsheviks and loses his post. 

Starvation threatens him, but chance intervenes quite independently of his will, 
and, moreover, with perfect irony, in the form of a winning lottery ticket. Beside 
Lago Maggiore Rubé comes across Celestina Lambert, a French general’s young and 
fascinating wife, whom he had known at Paris when on a mission there during the 
war. Celestina is psychologically the opposite of Rubé ; she is a creature of instincts, 
of an ingenuousness that often seems but never is immodesty ; a creature that sports 
safely through life as through her native element, while Rubé stands on the bank like 
one who, on the edge of a river, hesitates to dip his foot in it, and instead of mastering 
the stream is swept away by it. Celestina belongs to that generation of young French 
people which Jean Christophe, Romain Rolland’s well-known hero, beheld rise up 
around him in his last years. Celestina’s brothers in the spirit are the sportsmen, 
aviators, soldiers of France’s victorious legions, unspoilt, spontaneous, marvellously 
brave, filled with ready physical courage and intellectual docility ; that generation of 
barbarians of whom the author, Charles Louis-Philippe, towards the end of the last 
century, prophesied the advent. But Celestine belongs to a new generation, one almost 
primitive in its greed for life, whereas Rubé is an intellectual troubled, muddled, 
tiresomely sceptical, full of sentimental hankerings instead of passion ; he can be 
ironical, he cannot laugh carelessly. On Lago Maggiore Celestina reappears to him 
as ‘‘a phantom of delight ”’ ; Rubé becomes her lover—he seeks, as it were, to purify 
his false and corrupt mind by her love, while she sees his abnormality and feels a 
mother’s love for him. 

But he cannot love with abandon, with joy ; all that he undertakes shares the ugly 
and ill-shaped nature of his mind. As they sail on the lake a storm strikes the boat a 
hundred yards out and Celestina is drowned. The tragedy is not simply pathetic but 
full of macabre and hair-raising details ; it shows two faces of a disaster and a 
crime. Rubé is accused of murder and finally proved innocent, but is ever enmeshed 
more closely in the net of his destiny. He tries to persuade himself of his guilt, 
and confesses to a priest, hoping that such as he may recognise his culpability and 
point him the way to expiation and redemption. But in vain; the priest only 
- discovers in him a dreadfully disordered imagination ; no assassin, but “a sinner 
hardened against the holy spirit”’; his culpability consists only in a lack of 
spontaneity. ‘No more impulsive, innocent, instinctive actions for me,” the 
victim cries, ‘‘ only one thing comes of instinctive action : crime, murder. I may yet 
’ be safe.” 

As the possibility of love is denied him, so is expiation. And when he seeks salvation 
in the love of his deserted and betrayed wife Eugenia, chance once more cuts off this 
last possibility of a new life for him. Eugenia and Rubé are to meet at the station at 
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Bologna. Eugenia is waiting for him at the ordinary exit, while he passes out unwit- 
tingly by a way reserved for the railway workers behind an unknown traveller, a 
mysterious railway inspector, whose presence has fascinated him throughout the 
journey. This traveller personifies Rubé’s blind and grotesque destiny, an enigmatic 
figure resembling the mujik in Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. He wanders alone and hope- 
less through Bologna, to find himself amid an anarchist procession, where he is thrown — 
down and ridden over by a charge of cavalry. The “ hero of the war ” is likely to be 
taken for an unknown anarchist. He dies in hospital, but Eugenia too late finds him 


there, lays her fingers on his closed eyes, and murmurs, “ Sleep, sleep,” as Shelley’s | 


Magnetic Lady does to her patient. 

Rubé’s death symbolises the end of all that generation of intellectuals who from the 
first called for Italy’s intervention and afterwards cried out for peace; who are 
wandering in a world that the war is tumultuously changing, with no criterion for — 
their conduct, and waver between the Bolsheviks and the counter-seditionists, drawn 
by every movement, but made incapable of resolute action by their corroding and 
destructive faculty of criticism; an unhappy and embittered generation whose 
neurasthenia has so marked our war-time and after-the-war Italy with their character, 
that though victorious she feels not the joy of victory. When Rubé was overriden by 
the cavalry he glimpsed the first horseman who trampled him. ‘‘ He was a mere boy, 
fair-complexioned with gentle and quiet features. Indeed, he had eyes the colour of 
the sky.” This cavalryman is the herald of the new generation now arising. 

But the significance of this powerful novel does not lie solely herein. Like all true 
works of art, it has many meanings. The rhythm which governs Rubé’s life is the very 
rhythm of the war which has transcended with its chaos all the purposes which men 
believed they could assign to it, and overturned the will of every individual, except 
there were any whom one could rightly call heroes, as one calls Czsar or Napoleon ; 
a war of numbers, of machines, of blind masses dominated by a mysterious spirit 
which for believers is an inscrutable Providence, for disbelievers an ironic and macabre 
Chance. The book has another signification as well. It contrasts a contemplative 
intellectualism with an active life’s healthy activity, the spirit which destroys by 
analysis with the one whose path is illuminated by service—in short, it is another 
chapter in the dramatic story of the modern conscience, about which so many have . 
written, from Stendhal to the Gide of Caves du Vatican. 

The style of the book is usually effective and occasionally powerful and incisive. 
Though we find in it passages in bad taste, its episodes are rarely superfluous or 
arbitrary ; and often, moreover, single episodes and phrases, in the form of reminis- 
cences and forecasts, call our attention, half inadvertently (and therefore more 
effectually), to past and future actions, so that the whole series appears connected by 
a chain of necessity. Some of the critics consider the style superficial, journalistic, and 
hasty ; they almost blame Borgese for having tried to write a full-length novel in an 
age accustomed to short stories, essays, and fragments. The truth is that their pre- 
occupation with fragments of poetry and prose of short period has destroyed their 
appreciation of a discursive style, and in Judging it they resemble men who would 
apply to the criticism of frescoes standards applicable to the art of miniature. And, 
after all, upon the question whether lyrical outbursts are preferable to long poems, 
sketches to novels, it seems that people are already beginning to doubt. 


MARIO PRAZ 
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A LETTER FROM THE LOW 
COUNTRIES 
Antwerp, June, 1921 


HE centenary of Keats’s death is a good occasion for introducing Dutch- 

Flemish literature to English readers, because the roots of it are to be 

found in Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth. But I fear Dutch-Flemish 

= literature is a closed book for England, and I think that therefore an 
historical outline as introduction may be welcome.* 

Roughly speaking, there is no literary genre that has not been cultivated, and with 
good results, in Holland and Flemish Belgium, but, with the exception of certain 
figures, of which Guido Gezelle is the most prominent, there is not one of our authors 
between the seventeenth century and 1880 or thereabouts who has not found his 
master in another literature. And if this bold statement is not quite correct, it is 
irrefutable that the influence of our greatest poets has never crossed the borders of 
the Low Countries, while even there the influence was not effective on the reading 
public—contrary to what happened with our schools of painting. 

In 1880 a violent revolution, unequalled in the world’s literature, put the literary 
art of the Netherlands on a level with other contemporary literatures. It showed 
features of its own, although strengthened with cosmopolitan ideas. L. van Deyssel, 
Jac. van Looy, Louis Couperus, Styn Streuvels, Maurits Sabbe, Herman Teirlinck 
have written novels and short stories which can stand comparison with those of the 
good English and French novelists ; Willem Kloos, Frederik van Eeden, Héléne 
Swarth, Guido Gezelle, Karel van de Woestyne are poets as great—however different 
—as Baudelaire, Verlaine, Verhaeren, R. Bridges, and Thomas Hardy ; in the drama, 
H. Heyermans is a unique phenomenon; Willem Kloos in his famous literary 
editorials is as magnificent as Remy de Gourmont, as witty as Mr. Chesterton. All 
these authors are nearly perfect craftsmen, having a rare imagination and noble 
inspiration, transforming the Dutch-Flemish language to a hitherto unknown 
splendour. Moreover, there has been forming a public, especially in Holland, able to 
read, understand, and like the most subtle, the most decadent of them. Such was not 
the case thirty or forty years ago. 

There was a rising in arms among the elder generation. They protested against the 
practices of the younger ; moreover, they sneered at the beautiful things they did not 
understand, and especially they foamed with rage under the pitiless whip-lashes of 
Kloos’s and Van Deyssel’s criticisms. 

Yet that advent of pure beauty could have been foreseen. I was wrong in calling it 
a violent revolution. It was a revolution in the eyes of the old school, and violent only 
because of the screaming uproar of the reaction. Conrad Busken Huet, the Sainte- 
Beuve of Dutch literature, had clearly seen from a distance (he lived in Paris) what 
his short-sighted colleagues had not been able to suspect. Notwithstanding the reams 
of paper these penmen filled with prose and verse, literary art was non-existent in 
' Holland as in Belgium, and Huet had told them so. There were only two writers 
_that were real artists : the poet Potgieter and the essayist Multatuli, to say nothing of 
Huet himself. (The godsent poet Guido Gezelle was unknown to all, even to Huet.) 
So these three men were the only elders the new generation acknowledged. The others 
did not exist for them ; the young novelists swore by Zola, Maupassant, Flaubert ; 


ON UES ee a er 

* If I am not mistaken, Mr. Edmund Gosse is the only English scholar who ever went so 
far as to study some periods and authors of Dutch literature. I think that a complete history 
of Dutch-Flemish literature does not exist in English. 
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the young poets had Shelley, Keats, Poe, Baudelaire, and Verlaine on their altar. — 


French naturalism began it. In 1879 the then young author Marcellus Emants wrote 
a short story which his co-editors dared not publish in the monthly De Banter (The 
Banner) ; he published it with two others as a book in 1880, and so kicked up the 
first row. He soon gave two long poems and proved that he was an artist, and. . . 


knew Keats. Besides, one of his friends, Willem W. van Lennep, read in a cénacle a — 
fairly good translation of the Hyperion. Jacques Perk, who died very young in *81, — 
had already written his immortal sonnets, Louis Couperus began his fine (and — 
successful) novels, Héléne Swarth (a Belgian young lady living in Holland) her 


melancholic love-songs. But the great feat was the creation of a literary review. 


When young literary men come together they have nothing more urgent to do \ 
than found a review. So did “ the men of ’eighty,” as they are called, because they — 


began writing about the year 1880. They called it De Nieuwe Gids (the new guide), 
in opposition to De Gids, the platform of the elders, and Willem Kloos and Frederik 
van Eeden were among the first editors. (Willem Kloos is still the leader now.) With 
one blow the review was at the head of the literary movement and had a wonderful 
prestige. In fact, all that was published in it—poetry, fiction, or criticism—was of an 
unknown artistic value. No wonder the influence of the Nieuwe Gids was enormous 
and actually stamped every literary production of the ’eighties. . . . The monthly 
literary chronicles of Willem Kloos, written in magnificent language and superb style, 
full of new ideas on poetry, criticism, and esthetics, were imposing to all, even to the 
old school. It should be understood that those young /iterati did not form a “ school,” 


hardly a cénacle. They had only in common a wild hatred against dry rhetoric and © 


@ 


| 
| 


conventional ‘‘or poetic’ sentiments and language ; but each of them had his own © 
characteristics. The entente was cordial, but not indestructible, and some of them — 
went their own way, formed new groups, created new reviews. The good seed was ~ 


sown and spread all over the country. Nearly every man who took part in that begin- 


ning had become a master of his art. During the eighties the finest works of Dutch — 


literature appeared, those that will remain a joy for ever. Like everything, the ‘‘ Move- 
ment of the Eighties’ has evolved. The guillotine for the old authors is no longer in 
use (Kloos is past sixty) ; the most unruly of all, L. van Deyssel, who could scold like 
Léon Bloy, has been decorated. Willem Kloos has been received at court; he and 
F. van Eeden have sat on a committee in honour of Carmen Sylva! . . . But, as I 
said, the good seed was sown, and a gorgeous harvest has been reaped. 

; The revival in Holland was soon followed, even strengthened, bya similar renascence 
in “‘ Flanders,” z.e., the Flemish-speaking part of Belgium. Here, since 1830, a struggle 
against Frenchifying was going on, but that struggle became more and more political, 
less and less literary, till the men of ’80 in Holland showed our young men the road 
to real emancipation and self-knowledge. August Vermeylen, who has been to us 
what Kloos was to Holland, put it bluntly, “‘ We want to be Flemings, in order to 
become Europeans.” We had to open our window to the French wind as well as to 
the English and German ; they could not spoil our originality—only revive our own 
innermost powers with their freshness. But here, as in Holland, the revolution was 
only apparent. The general outburst came later here than there, but the beginnings 
were earlier. Guido Gezelle (1830-1899) had published numerous poems before 
1860, the finest and freshest ever written, when Holland was still under the thrall of 
pseudo-Byronism. Albrecht Rodenbach, his pupil, more or less the Flemish Jacques 
Perk, died when hardly twenty-four, in 1880 ; Prosper van Langendonck had written 
his beautiful sonnets before Kloos had published a single poem. 

The young Flemings founded their review, Van Nu en Straks (meaning “ Of 
now and later”) in 1893, some years after the French-writing Belgians issued La 
Jeune Belgique, with Verhaeren and Maeterlinck as contributors. Most of the 
names on the first title-page have since become well known: August Vermeylen, 
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ae critic ; alte van Langendonck, the poet ; Cyriel Buysse, the novelist. In 1903 
e review became more general under the name V/aanderen (Flanders), and among 
the new names were Styn Streuvels, the famous prosateur ; Herman Teirlinck, one of 
See te iiriodiann was ach 00 prevalent lige os 10, Holand, 

I so prevalent here as in Holland, 
perhaps because the young writers were more or less welcomed by the old worthies. 
Is it not almost miraculous that those pushing youngsters discovered the modest old 
priest Guido Gezelle, and, acknowledging the pure genius of that poet, hailed him as 
the master ? In 1905 appeared De Vlaamsche Gids, more conservative but in sympathy 
with the productions of the day. Max Rooses, Pol de Mont, and Maurits Sabbe were 
among the contributors. Since Vlaanderen and De Vlaamsche Gids have ceased to 
exist, the former in 1907, the latter at the beginning of the war, contributions of 
Flemish authors are welcomed by the Dutch literary reviews. 

What happened during the same period with the French-writing people in Belgium ? 
Before 1880 French literature in Belgium was worse off than the Flemish. In Flemish 
at least we had some men of mark, some novelists with imagination and poets of taste, 
even when omitting Hendrik Conscience, the popular novelist, and Guido Gezelle. 
On the French side of our literary civilisation there were only a few insipid, tepid 
poetasters and short-storytellers. There was one exception, and that a brilliant one: 
Charles de Coster, whose Légende d’ Ulenspiegel (an English translation is published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus) is a marvellous work, an epic novel on the spirit of liberty 
of the Flemings. Camille Lemonnier had only published some critical essays besides 
a few short stories. Verhaeren, Maeterlinck, Georges Rodenbach (a cousin of the 
Flemish poet Albrecht Rodenbach), Grégoire Leroy, Charles van Lerberghe, still at 
college, were trying their pens there. 

In 1880 a young poet, Max Waller, grouped some friends, among whom were 
Albert Giraud, Iwan Gilkin, Valére Gille, and founded La feune Belgique, in order 
to fight for their ideals and make themselves known to one another and to the people 
who cared. The influence of the French poets and novelists of the day was, of course, 
traceable in their first works. Yet they bore at once their own characteristic features. 
When Waller died, still young, in 1889, he had been able to welcome more than one 
new revue and register the first literary triumphs of Lemonnier, Verhaeren, Eekhoud, 
Giraud, and others. Some of these and a few more of the younger generation have a 
world-wide fame and need not be discovered here for the English reader. 

Belgium is a strange country from a literary point of view. The Northern part 
writes the same language as the neighbouring country Holland, the Southern part 
borrows its language from France. And yet there are no authors more dissimilar than 
the Flemish and the Dutch, and no Frenchman could have written like Verhaeren. 
Only the tools are the same and yet not quite. A cultivated Fleming uses the Dutch 
language in a different way from a Dutchman ; they not only use other expressions, 
but have a different style, being of a quite different temperament. Are not the Dutch 
painters absolutely distinct from the Flemish >... There is really more difference 
between a Dutchman and a Fleming than between the latter and a Walloon. Thus 
many Flemings turned to the French language, it being sometimes a question of taste, 
more of education. Verhaeren is a native of St. Amand’s (Antwerp), Maeterlinck of 
Ghent, Rodenbach of Bruges, Eekhoud of Antwerp, Lemonnier’s mother was Flemish, 
and Flemish characteristics are conspicuous in their works. Maeterlinck’s mysticism 
could not be French, and Verhaeren’s gorgeous poems are Flemish to the core. 
Before the war already, and then more or less unconsciously, there was a Belgian 
national character in Belgian literature, whether it was written in the French or the 
Flemish language. I may be able to prove it in the course of my letters to this review. 
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A HISTORY OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE, 1661-1774. By Sir REGINALD 
BLOMFIELD. In two volumes. G. Bell & Sons. {£4 4s. 


IR REGINALD BLOMFIELD’S two new volumes on French Architecture 
from 1661 to 1774 complete his account of the neo-classic buildings of France. 
The author’s previous works are well known to architects, but for general 
readers a list is given below.* ; 

These and the volumes under review display an extensive knowledge of the period 
to which they refer, and are evidently the result of close and patient research. 

The author has presented his matter to the reader in a masterly manner. He states 
his facts shortly, and chooses just those which are needed to make his points. Sir 
Reginald’s critical ability is remarkable. He never fails to draw attention to the features 
which make a building fine, and his insight as to the causes of failure is equally sound. 
In addition to these qualities he describes the personalities of the architects whose 
work he has under consideration so that they live in the readers’ minds. This method 
of writing on architecture materially increases our interest in the subject. We are 
enabled to appreciate the buildings as though they were designed by men whose 
merits or defects were to us well known, and this adds very much to our pleasure 
when we visit the places of which he writes. 

One of the first things that may be observed by the amateur on opening these 
volumes on Renaissance architecture is the easy manner in which each nation, without 
thought or effort, impressed its own characteristics on forms borrowed or defined 
from a common source. Sir Reginald’s interest, however, is by no means confined to 
the varying story of these times. Indeed, while reading these books one feels that his 
mind is focussed on the possibilities of the future even when he is most minutely 
describing the works of the past. He seems to wish to present such an account of this 
architecture as to enable us of this generation to apply the accepted principles of 
those far-off years to our own buildings. He appears to be certain that such knowledge 
is essential if we are to develop an architecture which will both satisfy our daily needs 
and be universally admired. 

This expectation may be questioned. Many changes have taken place since the 
amateurs and architects of the early nineteenth century killed the tradition he loves, 
either by the most “literal revival of the antique” or by the reproduction of 
medieval forms. It may be found that modern constructional methods will compel 
the development of fresh decorative features. Time alone can prove this, and until 
it is proved there will be those who prefer to work in the manner so ably advocated 
by our author. To them and to the public who admire their buildings these books 
will not only be a source of historic interest, but an exemplar from which to draw 
inspiration. In his introduction to the work under consideration the author opens 
his case in these words, “‘ Deliberate revival seems to me wrong in principle,” but he 
qualifies this phrase so much that revival, to some extent deliberate, would be the 
a ee ee es 


* The Formal Garden in England, 1892. A History of the Renaissance Architecture in 
England, 1500-1800, 2 vols., 1897. A Short History of the Renaissance Architecture in 
England, 1900. A History of French Architecture, 1496-1661, 2 vols., 1911. The Tangled 
Skein, or Art in Early England. A paper read to the British Academy. 
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outcome if his suggestions were adopted. He believes that a new creation will evolve 
from the synthesis of the old terms and idioms. In another sentence, which no one 
will dispute, he writes, “‘ Revivalism has reduced architecture to the level of scene- 
painting.”’ I am doubtful if the qualified revival indicated will bring any other result. 
The United University Club, designed by Sir Reginald Blomfield himself, is little 
else. The style imposed on the face of this building is not dependent on its construc- 
tion. Itis a study in a past language rather than a work in our own tongue decorated, as 
he would express it, with idioms borrowed from old days. It is known that Sir Reginald 
thinks it hopeless to expect the growth of a great architecture by adapting Gothic 
forms, yet it seems to me that if we turn to either of the great historic styles for our 
buildings there is little better hope of success from one than from the other. That 
the work of the past will suggest the forms of the future is not disputed, but it is good 
to turn consciously to it, for suggestion is very doubtful. 

It is time to cease the battle of styles and to consider how to build good new 
buildings without scholarly affectations. 

The body of the volumes under review contains such a mass of information con- 
cerning the buildings of the period described that it is difficult to indicate concisel 
its reat value. It gives fully the political and social and individual influences Bhich 
combined to produce the works described. A clear view of these forces helps the reader 
to appreciate the results rightly, and, further, a wide independent (and I may perhaps 
use the word planetary) examination of this period trains the mind to consider the 
architecture of to-day with an independent and impartial outlook. We may learn 
from the organisation of Colbert what are the advantages and dangers of a State- 
controlled art. It would seem that such a system produces a condition of things more 
to be regretted than admired. Architecture, as a whole, becomes orderly but lacks 
individual inspiration. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY 


ips would hardly be too much to say that in each succeeding year those who visit 
the Architectural Room at the Academy are subject to a feeling of disappointment. 
There are so few exhibits of outstanding merit. 

As a general rule, the layman’s attention is first attracted by the models. This year 
these are of no particular interest, and, in fact, the one which shows the new building 
designed for the London County, Westminster, and Parr’s Bank seems almost to 
accentuate the dullness of a rather commonplace conception. 

There is, however, one design, Adelaide House, a block of offices, which is of 
outstanding importance, both because it is for one of the finest sites in all London— 
facing the river on the Billingsgate side of London Bridge—and because it is a work 
of marked originality and strong character. The drawing shown by Sir John Burnet 
and his partners I think fairly represents the finished building. 

The design will be sure to meet with adverse criticism from those who fight shy of 
great height, uncompromising lines, and untried forms. It may also be objected that 
the building will dwarf everything in its neighbourhood. That it will eventually be 
found to justify itself in spite of such cavillers there can be little doubt. Such changes 
as these seem to me inevitable in the heart of a great commercial city. 

I have more than once expressed in these pages my belief that a great architecture 
cannot be created by playing the changes on the motives of the dead styles, and in the 
design the old motives do not appear. 

In buildings of this kind we are accustomed to find the top storey decorated, or 
disfigured, as the case may be, by a colonnade reproducing one of the Roman orders, 
completed by a cornice of a proportionate size. The architect has here abandoned such 
borrowed plumes and depends for his effect solely on the massing of his building. 
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A deep shadow near the top of the structure will be gained by making five long 
horizontal openings, without stone mullions or sub-divisions. Each one of these 
openings occupies the space above two of the ten windows which appear successively 
on the seven floors below. The angles of the building rise sheer from the quay side to 
parapet, unbroken by any projecting feature. The view of it, as we go northward over 
London Bridge, will be really fine. It will also differ greatly from that to which we are 
accustomed, for Adelaide House will dominate the whole scene. 


SEASIDE TOWNS TO THE SOUTH OF LONDON 


T this time of the year our thoughts begin to turn to holiday resorts and seaside 
Apiaces, which was no doubt what led me to a mental review of the seaside towns 
of the South of England, and to the conclusion that they have no architectural 
personality. In almost every case their distinctive quality is derived from their position 
on the coast and the nature of their “‘ attractions.” These towns are nondescript, they 
look like the spreading suburbs of London on a large scale, and such architectural 
characteristics as they have are bad, and are due to an untiring use of the various 
vicious forms invented for the building trades since the Great Exhibition. 

Exceptions to this generalisation are Brighton and Weymouth. Both are towns of the 
late eighteenth century. Brighton holds its own by reason of a certain ordered seemli- 
ness found in its architecture due to the scale of the older houses and hotels—a scale 
which is sufficient to bear the great length of the sea front. But the front has been 
damaged by the insertion of new structures among the old houses, and by the addition 
at either end of terraces of building alien to the original nature of the place which 
insistently demand attention by an exuberance of what has been aptly miscalled 
‘* architectural embezzlements.”’ 

Weymouth, on the other hand, has still an almost entirely satisfactory front, for in 
it is set only one really offensive building, the Royal Hotel. This hotel interrupts a 
dignified facade and vulgarly calls for notice, not only because it raises its pinnacled 
roof above the sky-line, but also because its face bears irrelevant features 
unconnected by any unifying motive. That it has been possible for so fine a row 
of old houses to be spoiled by such a building shows the careless indifference 
displayed by the public towards architecture. The rest of the front is a satisfying whole, 
and happily is safe from the additions of straggling extensions, for, owing to its position 
between the sea and the backwater, and between the quay and Lodmore, further 
building is impossible. 

For the most part the houses are of the kind we associate with Bloomsbury, 
but each separate terrace has a character acquired from the materials used in 
its making rather than from a conscious effort to vary the design. There are brick 
houses built in the mid-Georgian age, a plaster-fronted terrace reminiscent of Nash 
and the stone-built terrace of the Burdon Hotel which marks the increased wealth 
of the mid-nineteenth century, a wealth which attempted to perfect the traditional 
forms of the eighteenth century rather than prove its superior power of invention. 

The front is an architectural success because of its unity of design rather than 
because of any special brilliance of individual parts, and this unity is not confined to 
the buildings alone but derives its strength from, while at the same time it emphasises 
the excellence of, the planning of the town. In perspective the scarcely broken sky- 


line of the houses facing the esplanade gains an additional beauty from the fact that 
the front follows the even curve of the bay. . 


A. R. POWYS 
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THE NAMELESS EXHIBITION : Grosvenor Galleries 


HE three judges who each chose the pictures from their own group knew 
quite well the names of the artists, who, I believe, exhibited only on 
invitation: but the names were withheld from the public for a month in 


order that they might not be disturbed by ‘all the overtones of praise or 
blame which the author’s name often brings with it.” I doubt whether this scheme 
has any great value in and by itself, because it is based on what seems to me to be 
the wrong assumption that the public (being influenced by the critics) are guided by 
names, and I think that they are guided much more by the general aspect of the 
pictures. If a picture looks ‘‘ Futurist,” one section are immediately embittered 
and another smaller section are immediately inclined to praise. On the other hand, 
I do not think that there is any great force in the complaint of the critics of the 
scheme that the visitors to the gallery have actually spent their time not, as was 
intended, in appreciating the pictures, but in guessing their authorship. For such 
guesswork, particularly with any contemporary painting, involves a good deal of 
judgment and discrimination. 

But the chief value of the exhibition lay in its variety and comparatively unpartisan 
character. It was worth while attracting attention by the stunt of namelessness to 
persuade some of the best English artists of all the warring schools to exhibit together 
and to get people to look at these alleged incompatible pictures in close juxtaposition. 
It is a fact worth recording that of the many exhibitions which have been held this 
year the most interesting have been those organised by the big dealers who have 
broken through the exclusiveness of the various groups and made a miscellaneous 
selection. There are not enough good artists to justify so many independent societies, 
and the value of rebellious intransigeance is diminishing in exact ratio to the weakening 
of the old academic party. 

The Academy Group did not play a very conspicuous part in the exhibition : the 
centre, under the supervision of Mr. Tonks (but why dig up that poor cartoon by 
John ?), and the left, under that of Mr. Roger Fry, were undoubtedly in the ascendant. 
Mr. Steer’s early portrait, No. 18, seemed to me prosaic, but his study “ reading ” 
(No. 14) compelled attention by its terse description. Mr. Sickert’s Brighton Beach is 
one of his most fluent and least-worried pictures. The sight of the dressed-up actors 
on the open-air platform has touched a chord of mysterious Whistlerian excitement in 
him. Neither of these two pictures was very typical. But one immediately noted them 
down as important. The three other most striking pictures were the work of the 
younger artists : Mr. Guevara’s Iris Tree, Mr. Duncan Grant’s Water-carriers, and Mr. 
Stanley Spencer’s Christ Carrying the Cross. No one could complain of their same- 
ness. Mr. Spencer’s attraction lies in his power of making a brick wall and an ivy- 
tree burningly interesting in their most ordinary aspect, but he has a curious symbolical 
twist which displays itself in his predilection for semi-religious archaisms which have 
no intrinsic significance. Mr. Duncan Grant has none of these distractions ; he is 
completely engrossed in his experience of the moment, in the absorbing value of the 
sensuous beauty which he perceives more intensely and clearly than the rest of us. 
Compared with Mr. Grant’s refined and poignant lyricism Mr. Guevara is a prose 
painter, but it is very exuberant and crowded prose, rich with fine observations and 
brilliant descriptions. He is creating a new kind of portrait which is a peculiarly 
personal one, because it involves so many subsidiary details which, if not seen with 


his sustaining interest, would become very tiresome. 
25 
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There was also a large number of other pictures which would merit special attention 
in a longer notice, especially Professor Tonks’s Strolling Players, No. 11, and four 
portraits, Portrait of a Lady, by Mr. George Barne, No. 103, The Lady in White, by 
Mr. Wheatley, No. 55, The Anrep Family, by Mr. Henry Lamb, No. 48 (a rather 
disappointing work), and The Butler, by Alan Beeton, No. 106. 


The London Group: Mansard Gallery. The New English Art 
Club Exhibition: R.W.S. Galleries 


R. DUNCAN GRANT and Mrs. Clive Bell dominated the London Group, 
and Mrs. Bell tended to be dominated by Mr. Grant. But they made the exhibi- 
tion very much worth while. It is often stated disparagingly that Mr. Grant belongs 
to the Anglo-French school and that his is a reflected lustre which inspires enthusiasm 
only in those who are exclusive devotees of French art. He is undoubtedly under the 
French influence, which, however, is neither here nor there. The important point is 
that he suffuses that influence with a personal and original emotion. And, as a matter 
of fact, there is nothing exotic in his landscapes. They are in the tradition of Constable. 
Mrs. Clive Bell wavers between subjection to Mr. Grant and, I believe, to Dunoyer 
De Segonzac and does not quite survive either influence. But in No. 44, Dessert, she 
has achieved the feat of producing a picture which is indistinguishable from one by 
Mr. Grant. Mr. Adeney and Mr. Keith Baynes are not so successful in this direction, 
and they remain formal imitators. Mr. Roger Fry showed a number of paintings, 
which as usual are scholarly, but uninspired, and exhale an opaque sugary flavour. 
Mr. R. Carline’s Summer in the Italian Alps is distinctly attractive at first sight, but 
the attraction evaporates. He has repeated all over the picture with a superficial clarity 
the same impression of hot sunlight picking out greenery in hard pouncing lines. 
Mr. Meninsky would no doubt carry many scholarships ; but he has not yet discovered 
in himself any original contribution to the work of those artists who reappear in his 
canvases in an enlarged but attenuated life. : 
The New English Art Club is a complement rather than a rival of the Londo 
Group, and in many respects the two overlap. The New English has the merit of 
being more comprehensive and of including the older artists, who, however, exhibit in 
it only too rarely. The present exhibition has a very interesting Steer, a MacEvoy 
that was not altogether painted for economic reasons, and some fragments of the 
shadow of the former artist Augustus John. The organisers of the nameless exhibition, 
who, in spite of the disclaimers of the editor of the Burlington Magazine, obviously 
were rather mischievous in their choice of pictures from the artists’ studios, ought 
certainly to have included the study of a woman by Wilson Steer, No. 85. It is not 
easily recognisable as his work, although it is a fine piece of painting. The technique 
is unusually loose, and both in this respect and in point of subject the work recalls. 
Renoir. It also has the same emphasis as the later Renoirs of the beautiful solidity of 
the shoulders and body and the same comparative neglect of the face. Wilson Steer’s 
water-colours are very charming, wistful fragments of sea-pieces and wispy skies, but 
one wishes that there were a little less economy, not only of means, but also of senti- 
ment. If Mr. McEvoy were ever to paint anything ugly he would run the risk of being 
condemned as a recondite anarchic artist, but because he concentrates on a certain 
fragile and vaporous prettiness he is allowed all kinds of descriptive licence. He makes 
a frail head peer in a ghostly and trembling fashion from a nebulous background of 
enrapturing colours with the faintest suggestion of shimmerous drapery and it is all 
accepted as adorable. Sometimes it almost is, and some of Mr. MacEvoy’s work will 
have a claim to a place among the Lawrences and Romneys, which, of course, is no 
mean distinction. But I think that No. 84 is not more than 2 fine echo. Once again 
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Mr. Stanley Spencer fascinates in his Last Supper with his passionate painting of a 
brick wall, this time in a kind of luminous prison cell, and again he throws us into 
confusion with insistence on some grotesque and inappropriate side-issue. It surely 
implies a lack of balance and proportion to make the rhythmic movement and succes- 
sion of a lot of projecting feet an obtrusively prominent feature of such a picture. Mr. 
Spencer’s small portrait, No. 62, shows what an able and delicate painter he is when 
he reins in his archaistic impulses. Miss Dorothy Coke had much better stick to her 
modern allotments and try to purge her work of all inadequate sentiment than mix 
this sentiment with that of a Biblical subject. Mr. Gilbert Spencer and Mr. James 
Wilkie both show interesting portraits. Mr. Spencer’s (No. 97) is a trifle too self- 
at rae in its smoothness and polish, and Mr. Wilkie’s (No. 69) tends to be a bit 
aboured. 


Caricatures by Max Beerbohm 


tle are many humorous draughtsmen in England to-day, but there are few 
who can claim to possess more than a local and ephemeral appeal. Max Beerbohm 
is pre-eminently one of these few. George Belcher is another, and among the younger 
men are Kapp and John Nash. It is noteworthy that of these Belcher alone is a con- 
tributor to Punch. Max Beerbohm very rarely contributes caricatures to any daily or 
periodical publication. He hoards his witticisms and from time to time invites the 
public to see them. And the public goes in increasingly large numbers. 

To the modern zsthetic purist there must be many distressingly inartistic attrac- 
tions in such a personal and topical art as that of caricature, and, in fact, it is doubtful 
whether he ought to allow it the name of art at all. Yet, paradoxically enough, it is the 
one kind of pictorial work in which the public take an unquestioning pleasure, 
thoroughly understanding that the drawing ought not to be photographic. Even the 
recognition in a caricature of a person known outside it is a descriptive and not a mere 
factual recognition. ‘“ How true it is,” we exclaim, “‘ of Mr. Pearsall Smith,” rather 
than “‘ how exactly like,” and we are disappointed if a drawing is too photographic. 

However, to make sure, let us draw the distinction between the recognition and the 
zsthetic appreciation, and let us first indulge in the former pursuit. We shall smile 
at Mr. Roger Fry’s caricature and express dissatisfaction with Mr. Clive Bell’s back 
view, with Mr. Philip Guedalla’s profile, and laugh heartily at Mr. Pearsall Smith’s 
ensemble, and admire the wit of the D’Annunzio and Paderewski cartoon (‘‘ Ah, read 
me one of the poems of your youth!... Ah, play me one of your adorable 
sonatas !’’), and shall finally stray into politics over the Lloyd George and Carson 
and Labour cartoons, ending up with the observation that Max has kept a little 
aloof from the contemporary political world and has not found any new personalities, 
but has continued with his Shaws and Balfours and Webbs and Carsons and Asquiths. 
Then, after we have indulged in these by no means irrelevant pursuits, just as an 
independent test of the value of Max’s work and a safeguard against our own parochial 
preoccupations, let us try to forget that we know anything about these personalities and 
imagine that we are, say, a Chinaman who is a connoisseur of art but knows nothing 
of modern England and cannot read English. Would Max’s drawings reveal to him an 
individual world of understandable and self-contained beings, or would the humour 
be to him as unintelligible as the topical humour of one country or one generation 
invariably is to another ? It is not, of course, a question of the artist excluding topical 
events, but of regarding them sub specie eternt and envisaging them imaginatively. 

I think that for this hypothetical Chinaman some, though by no means all, of Max’s 
work would hold its own and would not simply sink into the history of other unknown 
events. Among the drawings most likely to convince and remain significant are those 
of Sir Claude Phillips, of the Cecils “ crossing over,” of the Labour Foreign Minister 
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and the Capitalist Employer, of Ezra Pound, of Woodrow Wilson’s Peace, and of 
Sir Philip Sassoon in the House of Commons. And if he were to compare these 
caricatures with Max’s earlier work he would observe that while the Sir Claude Phillips 
and also the Ezra Pound continued the same kind of humour, in the others there is a 
different note. This earlier humour is an emphasis of quaint characteristics ; it is very 
aristocratic and subtle, it never lacks politeness, and it almost admires the mannerisms 
of which it makes fun, as though the world would be a dull place if they disappeared 
altogether. But in these later political cartoons there is a distinct note of satire, of 
dislike, of bitterness, of disillusion. Max’s aristocratic instincts are revolted ; the 
new people cannot be loved for their idiosyncrasies, and they are dealt with in types. 
But while the revolt possibly goes a little too far in the text, in the actual drawings 
it creates concrete individualities. 


PUBLICATIONS 


OLD BRISTOL POTTERIES. By W.J. Pountney. With Forewords by R. L. 
Hogson and BERNARD RacKHAM. Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. 52s. 6d. 


M: POUNTNEY comes from a family “in the trade,” and he knows all that 
there is to know about it from the manufacturing and technical point of view. 
He is, therefore, admirably qualified for research into the history of the old factories 
at Bristol, and he has gone about the work in the proper way, that is to say, he has 
located the ancient sites and made excavations. He has also hunted up old records 
and advertisements and newspaper notices with remarkable thoroughness and 
perseverance. The result has been a number of valuable additions to what might be 
called the factual knowledge of the subject. Yet by themselves these new discoveries 
are not more than dispersed details, and something more is required to build up a 
constructive and living narrative. It is this something which Mr. Pountney lacks. 
He piles up detail upon detail until his book is a veritable miniature museum of 
facts, but we have to turn to Mr. Bernard Rackham’s Foreword in order to get a 
glimpse of the subject as a whole. 

Bristol Pottery first started to be of interest in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, when the manufacture was started of tin-enamelled ware, which has been 
called Delft, but, according to Mr. Rackham, should more correctly be called Maiolica, 
after the original Italian ware. The Bristol closely resembles the Dutch, but it invented 
one distinctive flower pattern which is based chiefly on tulips and fritillaries. There 
appear to have been four principal Delft ware potteries : The Brislington, Limekiln 
Lane, Temple Back, and Redcliff. There are also various stoneware factories and a 
porcelain works. Mr. Pountney endeavours to trace carefully the changes of pro- 
prietorship and the fortunes of each factory, but it is difficult to get a connected view 
from his overloaded chronicle. Among his most interesting contributions are the final 
refutation of the tradition that the lustre ware found at Bristol was made there, the 
specimens in question being really of Spanish origin ; the identification of the first 
porcelain works with a certain Lowndes glass house (hitherto incorrectly stated as 
Z panes ”), and the proof of the connection of this works with the famous Worcester 
actory. 

The book is well produced and has some good illustrations of pottery, notably 
the coloured frontispiece reproducing a beautiful polychrome bowl made at the 


Temple Back Pottery. 
HOWARD HANNAY 
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PERICLES (Shakespeare) .. ee in aps ee BOLD Vics: 
“IF” (Lord Dunsany) _.. a e A, es AMBASSADORS 
THE RACE WITH THE SHADOW (Wilhelm Scholz) Stace Society 


R. ROBERT ATKINS’ “ Old Vic.”’ Company, at the invitation of the 

Belgian Minister of Education, is now in Belgium giving performances. 

of Shakespeare’s plays, and it is to be hoped that they are including in 

their repertory Pericles, which was their last production at the “‘ Old Vic.,”’ 

for there never was a better bad play, nor a play more suited to the methods of Mr. 

Atkins and his company. How much of this play, if any, was written by Shakespeare 

1s a matter scholars will no doubt continue to discuss, but I can only rush in and 

declare that it seems to me thoroughly Shakespearean. Most people think that the 

scene in the brothel is Shakespeare’s, and I feel certain that the scene in which 

Pericles recognises his daughter cannot be by any other hand but Shakespeare’s, for 

who except he has that peculiar passion for music, and that quite unique way of getting 
magical effects from it ? 


PER: I embrace you, sir. 
Give me my robes ; I am wild in my beholding. 
O heavens bless my girl ! But hark, what musick ? 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 
O’er point by point, for yet he seems to doubt, 
How sure you are, my daughter. But what musick ? 
Hev.: My lord, I hear none. 
Per.: None? 
The music of the spheres : list, my Marina. 
Lys.: It is not good to cross him ; give him way. 
Per.: Rarest sounds ! 
Do ye not hear ? 
Lys.: Musick, my lord, I hear— 
Per.: Most heavenly musick. 
It nips me into list’ning, and thick slumber 
Hangs on mine eyelids ; let me rest. 


From reading alone it would be impossible to conceive how beautifully effective this 
is on the stage, and how well it puts us into the right mood for the appearance of the 
goddess Diana. It is one of the most beautiful moments in the play, just as to my 
mind one of the most beautiful moments in The Tempest is immediately following 
the stage direction : Solemn and strange music ; and Prospero above, invisible. Enter 
several strange shapes, bringing in a banquet ; they dance about with gentle actions of 
salutation ; and, inviting the King, etc., to eat, they depart. Whereupon : 

At. : What harmony is this ? my good friends, hark ! 

Gon.: Marvellous sweet music ! 
The marked episodic character of Pericles seems to me one of its greatest charms. 
It certainly adds to its attractiveness in the theatre, as also do the devices of dumb 
show and Gower as Chorus. Only our bondage to French theories of dramatic con- 
struction, as enunciated by French critics and such English critics as Mr. William 
Archer, together with the depressing influence of such famous dramatists as Ibsen, 
Sardou, and Pinero, could have led our dramatists, in common with those of the 
rest of Europe, away from our natural English methods of constructing plays 
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and blinded us to the effects to be got on entirely different lines. The young English — 
dramatist should pay no heed to these foreign principles of play-construction. I once 
read Mr. William Archer’s manual of craftsmanship : Play-Making. It seemed to 
me a great waste of knowledge and intelligence, and—in spite of such warnings as _ 
Mr. Archer gives of the frailty of his Franco-Scandinavian principles—thoroughly — 
pernicious. Though Pericles is often asserted to be one of the worst plays ever written 
—-‘‘ Golly, what a play !”’ an American expert in the carefully constructed Little 
Theatre *” movement was heard to murmur on leaving the “ Old Vic.” Yet at the 
“Old Vic.” what would, I suppose, be considered one of its least tolerable scenes, 
that where the dead wife cast up from the sea in a chest is restored to life, turned out 
to be one of the most beautiful. Drama is an art, not a science or a display of skill, 
and we want zsthetic beauty in plays as in literature or music, not unsignificant 
social problems presented in three or four acts like a chess problem to be solved in” 
three or four moves. But modern writers, with the honourable exception of Mr. 
Gordon Craig—to whose new book on the theatre I refer below—have lost all con- 
ception of drama as an art. t a 
It is the outstanding merit of Lord Dunsany’s new play Jf that he discards this 
rule-of-thumb technique, inherited from the French, which has paralysed our drama 
for the last fifty years. If is an episodic play in eleven scenes, which should be played 
straight through with perhaps one break, to give our jaded London audiences a few 
minutes to get to the bar and renew their strength. However, our bad theatrical 
conventions are still so strong upon us that the producer, Mr. Nigel Playfair, has 
divided the play into four acts, giving us three tedious and unnecessary intervals in 
which to pull the play to pieces and become bored. This is very unfortunate for Lord 
Dunsany, for although his initial idea is excellent and his artistic sense alive, and 
although he writes in the English dramatic tradition inherited from the Elizabethans, 
and gains enormously thereby, his sense of character is often faulty and his dialogue — 
is extremely patchy and uneven. There are great stretches in which nothing is expressed 
and where a character keeps repeating the same thought over and over again, as if 
he were talking to some half-wit and was not sure if he were making his meaning 
clear. Then Lord Dunsany has hampered himself by occasionally forgetting that 
he was an artist creating an imaginative world and has tried to be realistic. When this 
happens his dialogue is often painfully false, as for example in Scene II between the 
suburban Londoner and his wife in their villa home. In spite of poor dialogue and an | 
absence of poetic genius in the writing, the play, however, is delightful by reason of | 
its poetic basis and its huge freedom. The idea of the play is as follows : A London 
clerk, by nature generous and expansive, befriends a Persian, who gives him a magic 
crystal. This crystal has the power of putting life back ten years at the wish of its 
possessor if he desires that at some point in his past his career had taken a different 
turn. The clerk is happily married, and can at first find nothing that he would have 
different. Suddenly he remembers that years ago, before he married, a porter had 
shut a barrier and pushed him in the face, preventing his catching a train to London. 
This has rankled, and he now wishes that he could catch that train. The stage is 
immediately submerged in darkness and the curtain rises on that railway-station, 
and we see him come in as before, but this time safely pass the porter and enter the 
train. He has thought that this would be all, and that after arriving in London he 
would return safely to his wife and villa, but this simple fact of catching and not 
missing a train is destined to change his life. In the same carriage is a girl, who tells 
him that she has been left £100,000 by an uncle who had invested it in Persia on the 
security of the tolls of a certain mountain pass, but that she has been unable to get a 
penny of it. He sympathises and agrees to help her. 
_ The next scene is in Persia, where the clerk quickly establishes himself as a power 
in the land. He is joined by the London girl, who develops into a vixenish tyrant, is | 
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induced by her to murder the Sheik, and then rules in his place. A subconscious 
instinct that he is already married prevents him from making her his wife, so she 
‘Yemains, according to the ideas of the country, his concubine or slave. Dissatisfied 
with this position and tired of him, she plots his death, and he ultimately only escapes 
by the aid of a native servant who is loyal to him. In the last scene we see him as a 
‘beggar now returned to London and admitted into his own house, where he is given 
food by a kindly maid-servant. In gratitude he gives her the magic crystal, which he 
declares he keeps for luck. Saying that it has evidently brought him nothing but bad 
luck and that it had better be destroyed, she smashes it. The stage is immediately 
enveloped in darkness, and when light is restored we see the London clerk sitting 
on the sofa as he sat ten years earlier, rubbing his eyes, awakened from a dream by 
his wife bringing in his supper. 

It is to be hoped that the success of this play, to which Miss Gladys Cooper and 
Mr. Henry Ainley contribute no little, will help to loosen the artificial restrictions 
which a false theory of dramatic construction has imposed upon our dramatists. 
If Lord Dunsany’s play is essentially romantic, Mr. Wilhelm von Scholz’s The Race 
with the Shadow reflects the current interest in psychology, and is just as romantic, 
but in a characteristically German way. Like most works of the kind, its value lies 
not in any scientific psychological interest, but in the degree in which it successfully 
stimulates the imagination and stirs the emotions. There are only four persons in the 
play : a novelist, his wife, their maid, and a Stranger who turns out to be a character 
out of one of the novelist’s books. 

The play was admirably produced by Mr. Komisarjersky. It is rare to see such 
efficiency, such virtuosity in a stage production. The acting of Mr. Franklin Dyall 
as the novelist was superb, hardly less so was Mr. George Relph’s performance as 
the Stranger. Miss Sylvia Young was a real German maid, and I am not sure that 
Miss Helen Haye’s seeming lack of controlled technique did not actually help the play. 
I presume we owe The Race with the Shadow to Mr. E. J. Dent’s recent toboggan- 
tour through Germany. It is certainly much the most interesting of recent Stage 
‘Society performances. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


THE THEATRE ADVANCING. By E. Gorpon Craic. Constable. 315. 6d. 


HIS is a noble book. Whatever may be argued for and against Mr. Gordon Craig’s 

individual designs and however far Mr. Craig may be from having the power of 
continued application necessary to put his ideas into practice, there can be no doubt 
whatever that Mr. Craig has been for many years a voice crying in the wilderness 
and that he has been crying the truth. There is more sound thinking attractively 
and passionately expressed in this book than in all the other books published about 
the theatre during the last fifty years, with the exception of those by Mr. Craig himself 
To Mr. Craig almost alone among modern writers on the subject Drama is an art, 
‘as Poetry and Music are arts, and Mr. Craig has never wavered in his power of 
discrimination between mere time-killing, mere commercial entertaining in the 
theatre, and Drama. Read Mr. Craig’s chapter on ‘The Perishable and the Durable 
Theatre,” with its motto from Leonardo da Vinci, “Shun those studies in which the 
work that results dies with the worker ” ! Read the chapters on “ Belief and Make- 
Believe” and on “ Imagination ” ! Read, in short, every chapter in Mr. Craig’s book, 
and you will have a new vision of the possibilities of the theatre which will make 
you thoroughly dissatisfied with what you get at present. 


W. J. TURNER 
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DANGEROUS AGES. By Rosz Macauray. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
PLEASURE. By Arec WaucH. Grant Richards. 8s. 6d. 


ADAM AND EVE AND PINCH ME. By A. E. Copparp. Golden Cockerel | 


Press. 4s. 6d. 
MONDAY OR TUESDAY. By Vircrnta Wootr. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 


. E may say that all ages are dangerous to all people in this dangerous life we | 


live.” This remark is made by the psycho-analyst out of whom Miss Macaulay 
extracts a good deal of discreet fun ; but it might almost be taken as expressing the 


conception on which this novel is based. There is something like another, though a | 


serener, version of it at the end of the book : 


“Time is so long,” thought Mrs. Hilary. “I can’t bear it.” 
“Time gets on that quick,” thought May, ‘“‘ I can’t keep up with it.” 
“Time is dead,” thought Grandmamma. ‘“‘ What next ?” 


Dangerous Ages is a book about a group of people selected to illustrate all periods in 
the growth of the individual between twenty and eighty-four. The plot (for in a way 


| 
’ 


there is one) does not much matter ; but the moral probably is that life is almost _ 


equally difficult for everybody, except those who have passed eighty and, pera) 
those rare persons who learn to say of it even earlier, “ I certainly don’t see quite what 
all the fuss is about. . . .” This is wise and just, and one of the good ways of writing 


a novel ; and it gives Miss Macaulay admirable opportunities for using her peculiar — 


powers of wit and sensibility. The chief criticism to be made against the book is that 
the characters are curiously vague and fluctuating. Miss Macaulay is by no means 
incapable of firm characterisation. In all the fantastic pirouettes of What Not her 


persons were sharply and definitely drawn. But here they are fluid and unstable. They | 


are never more than suggested, and the suggestion made in one chapter is always 


liable to be replaced by another, which seems not quite compatible with it, in the — 


next. The picture of Mrs. Hilary suffers most from this vagueness ; and it is fair to 
suppose that Miss Macaulay has not quite got hold of her own conception of the 
woman of sixty-three who is past active life and has not yet reached the tranquillity 
of old age. But there is much to be said on the other side. Miss Macaulay is rather 
like one of those unusual actors of whom it is said that they “‘ work all the time.” 


She does not reserve her keenness for the moments when her audience is looking for _ 


a great effect. She writes her best without intermission, and she has a remarkable 


command over a restrained, delicate, and yet full style. The passage I have quoted — 
above is an example of the imagination and poetry which like a gentle but stimulating | 


spring wind blow on through her work ; and this book is full of paragraphs and phrases 
which might be quoted here if space admitted and will probably be much quoted in 


conversation, paragraphs in which what I have heard felicitously described as Miss | 


Macaulay’s “ crystalline giggle ” is delightfully audible. 


Mr. Waugh’s new book shows a very distinct advance on anything he has yet | 
published. The Loom of Youth was certainly an extraordinary tour de force ; but if its | 


author had been four or five years older when he wrote it it would not have seemed 
extraordinary at all. So far as could be judged from that book he was merely another 


example of the barren precocity which gives no real promise of mature achievement. _ 


But the short stories in Pleasure do offer such a promise. There is more ona | 
hapter 


of observation in them, more distinction and sureness of writing. An Early 
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is certainly a more interesting and novel study of public-school life than anything 
which The Loom of Youth contained ; and A Stranger is within a fraction of an inch 
of being a really excellent short story. So too is By Way of Epilogue, a tale of some 
old Germans remembering experiences in the war of 1870, which, though spoilt by 
some rather naive sentimentality, shows the true divining and imaginative touch. 
Mr. Waugh is still too much moved by the pathetic romance of prostitution, that 
safe and easy refuge of the short-story writer. One feels that he wishes La Dame aux 
Camélias were still unwritten for him to write. But even into this stale subject he 
imports a certain unspoilt freshness : for his sentimentality is natural, not assumed, 
and therefore rather charming than nauseous. He has still'a considerable distance to 
travel ; but there is no one within ten years or more of his age who shows more 
likelihood of reviving the short story. 

Unless, perhaps, it is Mr. Coppard—whose age is unknown to me, but who is a 
new writer and obviously original and ambitious. The pieces which make up Adam 
and Eve and Pinch Me are not all of value. The first and some of its successors are 
imitations of Irish models, at once rather extravagant and rather spiritless. Most of 
them, when they are not spiritless, are still extravagant. Mr. Coppard likes to be 
eccentric and brutal, but he is both by deliberate choice rather than by compulsion 
of nature. But he has a poetic imagination and can describe vividly what he sees. 
A paragraph of description will give a better idea of his powers than any analysis of 
the stories : 


Nothing up there . . . could disturb the chill rejoicing beauty of the night. The wind 
increased, but the moonlight was bland and reassuring. Often the cope of some tall wave 
would plunge dully over the bows, filling the deck with water that floundered foaming 
with the ship’s movement or dribbled back through the scuppers into the sea. Yet there 
was no menace in the dark wandering water ; each wave tossed back from its neck a 
wreath of foam that slewed like milk across the breast of its follower. 


Probably the work of Mrs. Virginia Woolf can also be best shown by quotation. 
Here is a typical passage : 


The ponderous woman looked through the pattern of falling words at the flowers 
standing cool, firm, and upright in the earth, with a curious expression. She saw them as 
a sleeper waking from a heavy sleep sees a brass candlestick reflecting the light in an 
unfamiliar way, and closes his eyes and opens them, and, seeing the brass candlestick 
again, finally starts broad awake and stares at the candlestick with all his powers. So the 
heavy woman came to a standstill opposite the oval-shaped flower bed, and ceased even 
to pretend to listen to what the other woman was saying. She stood there letting the 
words fall over her, swaying the top part of her body siowly backwards and forwards, 
looking at the flowers. Then she suggested that they should find a seat and have their tea. 


The hero of Mr. Wells’s New Accelerator, when he began to live some thousands of 


‘times faster than the normal, experienced curious vibrations in his ears which he 


recognised as “‘ analysed sound.”’ Nearly all Mrs. Woolf’s sensations are “‘ analysed 
sensations ” ; and her notation of them very often produces a nightmare effect. ‘The 
paragraph I have quoted stands midway between the phantasmagorias of Blue and 
Green and the recognisable normality of A Society and An Unwritten Novel. A Society 
is written in a key of satire in which Mrs. Woolf does not move very easily ; but parts 


* of it are amusing. An Unwritten Novel, which appeared originally in these pages, is 


an admirable and not too nightmarish story. In the more extreme experiments there 
is nothing I can appreciate but the flexibility and beauty of Mrs. Woolf’s prose : I do 
not in the least know what they mean. 

E. 8. 
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R. OSBERT BURDETT’S book is the best and most thorough study of 
M Coventry Patmore’s work which has yet been published. An intellectual rather 
than an emotional apprehension of the Patmorean idea, its sole deficiency (which I 
want to dismiss quickly) is a certain coldness and narrowness not quite unnatural in 
one who has felt the concentrated force of the isolated and inflexible personality of the 
poet of The Unknown Eros. The mere reference to Patmore in that phrase will dis- 
please Mr. Burdett, for he insists upon the claims of The Angel in the House in relation 
to the philosophy which he unfolds, resenting the common tendency to neglect that 
domestic narrative (save for lovely passages) and centre admiration on the great Odes. 
His complaint is just, but the tendency inevitable. The poetry of the Odes seems as 


easily to transcend the poetry of The Angel in the House as the later metaphysical - 


attitude transcends the earlier. Mr. Burdett says that the attitude is constant, and it 
is not impossible to agree, but in poetry expression exalts and transforms thought ; 
and in Patmore’s case time and a nobler mastery of verse conspired to make the Odes 
more powerful not merely as poetry (as Mr. Burdett admits) but also as metaphysics. 
But it is a pleasure to follow Mr. Burdett in his admirably acute vindication of the 
neglected narratives, even if it is to be regretted that the common neglect makes it 
necessary for him to paraphrase and summarise so much of Patmore’s succinct, 
epigrammatical verse. His case is this—that of three great attempts at making love 
the basis of a comprehensive philosophy Patmore’s is the most simple and the most 
comprehensive ; and when it is added that the first system was that of Plato, “a 
pyramid standing on its apex,” and the second that of Dante, “ not a fit philosophy 
for men in general,” it will be seen that Mr. Burdett’s challenge is indeed a large one. 
He distinguishes the three theories quite simply, saying that, while each idealised one 
aspect of human relations, Plato chose the friend, Dante chose the unmarried woman, 
and Patmore chose the wife ; and, since the two earlier theories ignore the family, 
Patmore’s is of chief value, for it is not the friend or the unmarried woman who is 
needed for the continuance of the race. Elsewhere he makes a point upon which it is 
not easy to insist too much—that Patmore, both in the idea of his philosophy and in 
the form of his verse, stands above all for order. That is a central criticism. As the 
wonderful verse of the Odes springs from the achieved mastery of the most simple 


_ liberty within law : 
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and exacting of forms (the octosyllabic quatrain), a form which having mastered he 

enlarged, so the philosophy also is primarily based upon the freedom of subordination, 
——wWho can express 

How full of bonds and simpleness 

Is God, 

How narrow is He! 


Patmore’s perception of mysteries is ever the same : 

Tis but in such captivity 

The unbounded Heav’ns know what they be. 

Law is a living word for him, and his scorn is as prompt for those who are impatient 
of law in life as in verse : scorn expressive enough towards : 

Prophets who cannot sing, 

Praise that in chiming numbers will not run. 
Sometimes it seems that Mr. Burdett’s study suffers from being too steadily analytic, 
and he extravagates pleasantly but daringly when, as a gloss upon a prelude of 
Patmore’s, he writes, ‘‘ Comedy proper is ultimately a Christian product, since 
manners are its province and the drawing-room its natural scene.” But his book is an 
excellent commentary, illuminated by such brightness as : 


Perhaps the chief contribution of his poetry was not only to rescue modern life for the 
epic, but to add to the traditional and splendid music of the epic the hitherto absent 
cadence of a still small voice. Because of this peculiar music, we may apply to Patmore’s 
verse the words of Landor : “‘ It is not wisdom, O Aspasia, it is the manner of imparting 
it which affects the soul,” and in him the manner of the poetry is the perfume of its matter 
as the scent is inseparable from the rose. 


That Patmore’s poetry should even now remain so much neglected is surprising and 
lamentable ; the narratives are simple and beautiful, even if the philosophical ideas 
pass unperceived or be ignored, but the Odes are great poetry which readers who 
dislike that idea nevertheless admire with the special regard that in art is reserved 
for what is unique or rare. Perhaps Mr. Burdett is right in confining himself chiefly to 
the Idea, for the poetry qua poetry and apart from the metaphysics of love needs not 
argument but a proclamation. 

Poetic Origins and The Ballad presents certain theses amid a great foliage of 
examples. Professor Pound contends rationally, for instance, against unqualified 
belief in the communal authorship of primitive poetry and disbelief in the primitive 
artist ; against the assertion of the ballad as the earliest and universal poetic form ; 
against belief in the origin of narrative songs in the dance ; and, attractively enough, 
against the idea that the making of traditional ballads is done with. . . . Someat 
least among English scholars will need no persuasion to accept Miss Pound’s conten- 
tions, and few among English poets, I imagine, will believe, for example, that poetry 

“springs mysteriously out of a community rather than from the lonely inspiration of 
an individual poet. Her chapter on what is inexactly termed Incremental Repetition 
contains such delicious modern negro parallels of older ballads as : 

If there’s anybody here like Weeping Mary, 
Call upon Jesus and he’ll draw nigh, 

He’ll draw nigh. 

O glory, glory, glory hallelujah, 

Glory be to God who rules on high. 


If there’s anybody here like praying Samuel, 
Call upon Jesus, etc. 


If there’s anybody here like doubting Thomas. 
Call upon Jesus, etc. 
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These things suggest that: Mr. Vachel Lindsay is but the most loyal of traditional 
oets. Miss Pound quotes some purely indigenous American ballads and folksongs, 


in which the old anonymous art has dwindled to : 


Now Jesse had a wife to mourn for his life, 
His children they were brave ; 
Twas a dirty little coward that shot Mr. Howard 


And laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


And another : 
My sister came to prison to bid her last farewell, 


She threw her arms about me and wept most bitterly ; 
She said, “‘ My dearest brother, to-day you must die 
For the murder of James A. Garfield upon the scafel high.” 


Her book has real value, for it is begotten of intelligence and knowledge, and apart 
from its persuasiveness it possesses the interest of a new anthology. My sole regret 
is that she should stumble now and then into the worst transatlantic style of scientific 
definition. 

The next four books in this medley of manners are meant for a wider circle. The 
Realm of Poetry is offered as an introduction to the Muses’ Garden, and in particular 
for the assistance of teachers in Irish Catholic schools. The author believes that poetry 
has a mission, and the unpretentious thoroughness of his study makes that mission, 
as he defines it, a reasonable one. He insists upon knowledge of a poet’s life as essential 
to the understanding of his poetry and is inclined to judge the poetry by the life. 
His doctrine is somewhat dangerous, and might be urged more harshly against 
Nonconformists such as Blake and Burns than, to be fair, Mr. Brown himself urges 
it. A useful feature of his book is the classified summary of anthologies. 

The monographs on Poe and Emerson form part of an American series of popular 
expositions. ‘‘ Anthology, biography, commentary ” are the special features of this 
series, and the task of presenting these features is particularly well carried out in the 
book on Poe. It is easy to make an interesting monograph upon his strange and evasive 
genius, for men do not agree upon the value of Poe’s work and do not find their 
questioning settled by turning back to his life. That Mangan should be forgotten 
and Poe remembered is a sad thing, and I would not have Poe forgotten but Mangan 
remembered. Looking at many stanzas in For Annie, to choose a poem which Professor 
Alphonso Smith was bound to present in his volume, I wonder how they would be 
received in 1921 if they were read in one of the best poems by a new writer ? Upon 
Poe’s favourite device of repetition the author observes that Poe followed the ballad 
and adds, too casually, that the ballad is the product of communal composition : 
precisely the dogma which Professor Pound shows so many reasons for abandoning. 
Mr. Crothers’ companion volume, although it is recommended as “ humanising ” 
Emerson, shows that task to be much more difficult than the task of Professor Smith. 
He is able to dispense with an index, for he is dealing with such abstractions as 
compelled Carlyle to say, “‘ It is cold and vacant up there ; nothing paintable but 
rainbows and emotions,” and call Emerson a soliloquiser upon eternal mountain-tops. 
The book is useful to those who want to know in general what Emerson thought, but 
Mr. Crothers wisely says that in order to become acquainted with Emerson we must 
not become too much interested in his works, but genuinely interested in the things 
he was thinking about. And he points out quite candidly, though without using the 
current phrase, that Emerson was guilty of much of that provisional thinking which 
nowadays we are asked to admire in another writer. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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THE TALE OF TERROR. By Epitu BirkHEaD. Constable. 159. 


_ COURAGE IN POLITICS AND OTHER ESSAYS. By CovENTRY PATMORE. 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


as: the work which she undertook during her tenure of the William Noble Fellow- 
ship in the University of Liverpool Miss Birkhead might have been thought to 
have found a subject which made easy both amusing writing and an interesting 
contribution to the history of literature. In reality her task was by no means easy. It 
is a subject for a short and amusing, though not necessarily superficial, essay or for a 
study in the most rigidly scientific manner. Miss Birkhead’s attempt to make out of 
it a readable book is not wholly successful. From Horace Walpole to Bram Stoker 
and Mr. Sax Rohmer, it includes a few good books and as extensive and wearisome 
a collection of trash as probably literary historian ever attempted to handle. The 
Castle of Otranto has been reprinted in recent years, but more as a literary curiosity 
than on account of its own merits : Lytton’s Zanoni continues to be read : Poe and 
Hawthorne always will be read. But the majority of the authors with whom Miss 
Birkhead has to deal are as dead as authors can be. Even Frankenstein, as she points 
out, is very rarely opened. It is the origin of the most famous of errors in quotation ; 
but one may reasonably doubt whether many of the persons who delight to correct 
that error derive their superior knowledge from the book itself. You may go far to-day 
without meeting anyone who has read extensively in the works of “ Monk ” Lewis, 
Maturin, or Mrs. Radcliffe. Those who have done so have had no other purpose than 
the gratification of a curiosity ; and it is unlikely that they have been rewarded by any 
other pleasure. Nevertheless it is a defensible proposition that these mouldered works 
ought to be examined and described by the historian. Lewis and Maturin existed. 
They had an enormous success with the public; and they influenced men much 
greater than themselves. The rise of the Tale of Terror is a social phenomenon 
which ought to be recorded. But Miss Birkhead takes it both too seriously and not 
seriously enough. The headings of three consecutive chapters will indicate the manner 
in which she approaches it—“ The Novel of Suspense. Mrs. Radcliffe”; “The 
Novel of Terror. Lewis and Maturin ” ; ‘“‘ The Oriental Tale of Terror. Beckford.” 
These phrases might seem to indicate that the change of method imported by Lewis 
has some literary importance, whereas it really has none. On the other hand, instead 
of pursuing this and analysing her heap of rubbish with the impartiality of a scientist, 
Miss Birkhead continues in chapter after chapter to summarise the plots of these 
wearisome books in a manner which can be described only as very mildly facetious. 
Here is a specimen : 

While the lovers are in Genoa, Megalena, discovering Wolfstein with a lady named 
Olympia, whose “‘ character has been ruined by a false system of education,” makes him 
promise to murder her rival. In Olympia’s bed-chamber Wolfstein’s hand is stayed for 
a moment by the sight of her beauty—a picture which recalls the powerful scene in Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s Italian, when Schedoni bends over the sleeping Ellena. After Olympia’s 
suicide, Megalena and Wolfstein flee together from Genoa. In the tale of terror, as in the 
modern film-play, a flight of some kind is almost indispensable. Ginotti, whose habit 
of disappearing and reappearing reminds us of the ghostly monk in the ruins of Paluzzi, 

_ tells his story to Wolfstein . . . etc., etc. 

Perhaps this style was Miss Birkhead’s only hope of making her study readable. If 
so, it was a vain hope. Summaries of the plots of novels are not attractive matter at 
the best. These plots, when one has mastered the chief (and usually recurrent) 
absurdities, are on the whole the least entertaining things in the world. It should be 
added that throughout the book Miss Birkhead shows a patience in her handling of 
detail and a good sense in her critical distinctions that deserve to have produced a 


better result. 
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Mr. F. Page finds in Coventry Patmore’s prose the “ tart, cathartic virtue ”’ which 
Emerson saw in Plutarch, and, because he believes with Emerson that we need books 
of the sort, he has made the present selection from Patmore’s unreprinted contribu- 
tions to the press. He goes on to say that ‘‘ Patmore’s criticism, literary, artistic, and 
political, was based upon considered principles, and it is in his statement of these, 
more than in his application of them, that the virtue of his criticism consists. We 
know already that Patmore had definite principles and that his expression of them 
was often tart. The political essays in this volume are undoubtedly by the author of 
that famous political ode which begins : 


When the false English nobles and their Jew, 
By God demented, slew 
The trust they stood twice-pledged to keep from wrong... . 


This was in reference to Disraeli’s Reform Act of 1867. Here is a prose passage, 
written in 1885 : 


Something of the same abject feeling threatens to wither our muscles of resistance in 
the matter of Ireland ; and we are much mistaken if, in the course of the next few weeks, 
this sentiment is not worked upon to the utmost by the speeches of treasonous politicians. 
. . . This emasculate condition of the national mind is probably due in great part to our 
long-continued and unparalleled national prosperity. It would disappear at once at the 
tonic touch of a great misfortune. There are not a few, and those not among the least wise 
and patriotic among us, who begin to look forward to some such misfortune with hope, 
and in whose eyes few calamities can be more terrible than the panic apathy under which 
a great part of their fellow-countrymen are content to be led by ambitious knaves and 
giddy fools towards a clearly-discerned destruction. , 


This was first printed (apparently as a leading article—at all events it was not signed) 
in an evening paper ; and the contemporary reader may have surmised that, news 
being scarce that day, the leader-writer was hard put to it for a subject. Such leaders 
may still be read in the evening papers ; and, though it is doubtless founded on 
Patmore’s principles, it is hardly so good an illustration of them as to deserve exhuma- 
tion to-day. Fortunately the political articles in this volume are not many ; and as a 
critic of art and literature he is far more interesting. It is true that his judgments are 
sometimes violent and astonishing. He links first Mr. Hardy and—Mrs. Walford, 
then Mrs. Walford and—Jane Austen. It is true, too, that he can be most astonishingly 
blind : for in his essay on Mr. Hardy he completely overlooks the novelist’s whole 
attitude towards life. He cannot have thought it not worth mentioning. He did notice, 
however, that there was something odd about Mr. Hardy’s vocabulary. But he writes 
on these subjects often with discernment and always with a praiseworthy dignity. 
He saw, before most people, the gifts of both William Barnes and Mr. Bridges ; and 
his two essays on the second are appreciations such as any poet might have been 
proud of receiving. His famous review of Francis Thompson in the Fortnightly is 
another example of noble and sensible praise, for reviving which we ought to be 
grateful to Mr. Page. Thompson’s reputation flared up at the moment of his death, 
and there seemed to be no smoke in the flame. Afterwards criticism began to 
discover what was wrong with the wick, and the flame began incontinently and 
unreasonably to decline. But Coventry Patmore knew twenty-five years ago 


‘Thompson’s faults and his virtues, and to-day there is no fault to be found with 
his statement of them. 


E. S. 
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IZ is a comfortable thing when one has nothing but an easy feel (as the old slang 
went) to record of one’s monthly budget of books. If the tops of the right quills 
are touched, or if at least those of the wrong ones are let alone, good digestion 
waits on appetite. Really, nothing hurts in literature but insincerity. Be vulgar, 
be spiteful, scratch and bite ; be trivial, if you are made so, and recount your lifetime 
spent in golf ; and even so be readable. One is careless of the single Life, even if one 
has to review it. But it must, at all events, be single. 

Mr. Lubbock set himself a task of delicacy and difficulty. Love and admiration 
moved him to present his friend George Calderon to the world, a man intimately 
known to be of rare charm, of almost boundless promise ; one, however, who in the 
world’s eye accomplished little, and was cut out of life at an age when it was not too 
late for him to have justified the enthusiasm of a large circle. “‘ One of those human 
diamonds ”—a letter says of him—“ clear and hard right through, that catch the 
light at many points”: that, it is evident, is a true definition of George Calderon. 
But he caught it at too many ; one ray after another dazzled him and drew him on ; 
and the last to bemuse him had death behind it. He volunteered for active service, 
and served, first in Flanders, then in Gallipoli. There he was seen to fall in action, 
severely wounded, was reported missing, never found. Mr. Lubbock says, eo ktsis 
certain that he must have died on the field—June 4th, 1915, in his forty-seventh year.” 
It was not too late, had he lived. One cannot believe that attainments and energy like 
his would not have presently run straight in some channel or another. Direction was 
what he needed—almost any direction. He was a remarkable linguist, had made 
himself a scholar in anthropology, was a fine draughtsman, a playwright, a musician. 
As that last Mr. Lubbock well describes how he attacked the art and defeated it 
with great slaughter : 

“ Storming a sonata ” is how his action is described by one who often watched it ; and 
indeed he would cast himself upon Beethoven or Tschaikovsky with the impetus of a party 
of escaladers. The friend might falter and stumble before the climax ; George looked 
straight ahead, unwavering, carried the composer’s most bristling defences, and crashed 
upon the last chord in triumph. Nothing deflected him ; it is remembered that once, 
when the piano rocked under his assault, the lamp that stood on it tottered and lost its 
balance ; but George, tackling the key of seven sharps with one hand, had the other 
ready to catch the lamp and replace it without missing a beat. 


A notable evening. The citation will serve to show Mr. Lubbock’s touch, with the 
humour as of the Clown in Twelfth Night, upon memories which, in the light of 
what happened, could hardly have been otherwise dealt with. Nessun maggior dolore. 
_. . But this is a brave book, and in spite of all leaves a contented reader behind it. 
It is good to know that men like George Calderon have been. They will be again. 
The double strain of Iberian in him is particularly interesting to the strain of anthro- 
pologist to which I confess. Let me say in conclusion upon that how much I hope 
that Mr. Lubbock may be enabled to put forward something of Demon Feasts, which 
was to have been his friend’s claim on posterity. 
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It is impossible to be anything but content with what Lord Shaw is pleased to tell 
us of his career in his Letters to his daughter. His memories give contentment to 
himself, as they well may, for a record entirely honourable is packed away in them 
for anyone who will be at pains to sort it out. Nine times out of ten a happy writer 
makes happy readers ; yet 1 am not going to pretend that I admire the form in which 
he has cast his reminiscences. I don’t think it is a success. Modesty, perhaps, prevented 
his taking a more serious view of himself ; diffidence a more serious view of his art— 
for autobiography is an art in so far as it is concerned with expression and presenta- 
tion. Scrappiness and inconsequence are two inevitable results of writing on odd 
days what may happen to occur to you about your past. The present is bound to 
interfere. It will either distract your memory or colour it. Nor does it follow that the 
things which Lord Shaw thinks will bore his daughter are things which would bore 
the reader, whether general or particular. For example, he passes lightly over boyhood 
and ladhood, perhaps because Miss Isabel knew all about them, perhaps because she 
didn’t. On those I, for one, would have read him gladly and at length. Upon his 
work at the Scottish Bar he is disconnected. He seems to call up anecdotes rather to 
fill Jacune in his main argument, which unfortunately is political. He served under 
Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and could have told us as much 
of the first as of the second, no doubt, if discretion had allowed it. His portrait of 
Sir Henry, reinforced as it is by extracts from letters, is full of the charm which 
affectionate intercourse can always give. If it is not detailed, it is perhaps because 
there were no details. One of the outstanding qualities of Scotchmen is that they can 
be intimate without self-revelation. That is what baffles the Southron. There is just 
one little fact put down of the present Prime Minister which tells us more about 
him than whole chapters tell of Sir Henry : 


To come back to Mr. Lloyd George. On the Sunday afternoon of which I speak I 
tossed over to him an amusing Glasgow book called Wee Macgregor ; would he care to 
look at it ? You know the book well, and remember the scene where the boy sees the 
elephant at the circus and is astonished at its oscillating trunk. To my surprise, the next 
evening in the midst of his speech Mr. Lloyd George, to the relish of his audience, 
entered upon an examination of the Tory Party, and he made some simile between it 
and the large, unwieldy and thick-skinned elephant. How was it led ? Alluding adroitly 
to the leadership of Mr. Balfour, he exclaimed, in the language of Wee Macgregor : 

““ Maw, whit wey is its neb sae shoogly ? ” 


There is the complete demagogue to the life. One needs nothing more, at the 
moment. 

An interesting chapter gives Lord Shaw’s account of the great Carnegie benefaction 
to the Scottish Universities ; another, which is too short, a vivid presentment of 
Gladstone in conversation ; yet another, still too short, something of the Crofters’ 
agitation in the Hebrides, of the Commission which sat and the Report which should 
have followed, and of the deer-raid on a large scale which intervened. Finally, I hope 
I may be allowed to congratulate Miss Isabel Shaw upon a most happily chosen 
parent. 

Still barred thy doors ! the far East glows, 
‘The morning wind blows fresh and free. 

Should not the hour that wakes the rose 
Awaken also thee ? 


That verse, which might have been written by Landor, was in fact written by 
Aru Dutt, a young Hindu girl who died at the age of twenty in 1874, and was published 
in 1876 in a little book called A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. The bulk of the 
translations of French poetry in that book were the work of Aru’s younger sister 
Toru, who herself died of the family complaint, phthisis, in that year. She was then 
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twenty-one. In the course of a three years’ visit to Europe the two girls had learned 
English and French so perfectly as to command idiom enough to render one foreign 
language into another with the ease which the verse quoted will testify. One must 
go far for a parallel, and perhaps only find it in Mr. Conrad. For anything like a 
similar poetical talent in two children without knowledge of the world beyond that 
derived from books one can only think of the Brontés. I don’t know that Toru did 
anything so beautiful as the poem of which I have quoted the first verse, but she was 
the more learned and copious of the pair, and did the more considerable things with 
her short life. Three foreign languages she had, an acquaintance with their literature, 
and a critical judgment of it which were simply extraordinary. She taught herself 
Sanskrit afterwards, and before she died published a version of her own of Ancient 
Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. She left behind her the MSS. of two novels, one 
in English, Bianca, or the Young Spanish Maiden, one in French, Le fFournal de 
Mlle, ad’ Arvers. Here was an astonishing child. 

She came, it is true, of a very gifted family whose close connection with British 
rule had made English a household tongue, and more than that had caused the con- 
version of her parents to the British faith in Christ. In that faith she was born and 
bred ; as she grew up she professed it consciously and actively. There is no doubt that 
Christianity was a Way of Life to her, as indeed it had been and continued to be to 
her parents. The publication, nearly fifty years after her death, of her Life and Letters 
by Mr. Harihar Das is therefore, as Mr. E. J. Thompson says in a supplementary 
chapter, ‘‘ nothing less than an Imperial service, and must awaken to closer fellow- 
ship and understanding all that is best in the races so closely linked and now so often 
estranged.” I believe that to be perfectly true. Toru Dutt may. stand as an example 
of the best thing the British raj can do in India. 

I cannot attempt to do justice to the exuberance and naiveté of Mr. Bok, whose 
autobiography, written in the third person, as if he was the hero of a novel, has only 
just reached my retreat. I promise myself high entertainment from a study of him, the 
more so as a glance at his illustrations shows me one of the hero in his Philadelphia 
office which, the letterpress tells me, is “‘ pronounced”’ to be “‘ one of the most 
successfully beautiful offices in America.” I admire the adverb, though I think that 
probably Mr. Bok may mean “‘ beautifully successful.’’ Even so, however, judging 
by the photograph, I don’t agree with him. I see, too, that he offered Mr. Gladstone 
fifteen thousand dollars for twelve autobiographical articles. Business did not “ result,” 
but all is no doubt for the best, and while the world remains what it is there will 
always be a Mr. Bok to make us believe that it is quite different. More of Mr. Bok 
when I have read him. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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FOUR PILGRIMS. By Wriiu1am Bouttinc. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 


EARLY TRAVELS IN INDIA (1583-1619). By Wuttiam Foster, CLE. 
Humphrey Milford. 12s. 6d. 


THE LANDS OF SILENCE. By Sir Cements MarxnaM. Cambridge 
University Press. 45s. 

CHINA, JAPAN, AND KOREA. By J. O. P. Branp. Heinemann. 21s. 

JAPANESE IMPRESSIONS. By Pau Louis Coucnoup. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

FOUNTAINS IN THE SAND. By Norman Dovuctas. Martin Secker. 6s. 

A SPRING WALK IN PROVENCE. By ArcHiBALD MarsHaLi. Collins. 15s- 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN NORTHUMBRIA. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES OF BENGAL. By Sir RABINDRANATH TacorE. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
THIS WORLD OF OURS. By J. H. Curte. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


GUN-RUNNING FOR CASEMENT. By Ligur. Kart SpiInpDLer. Collins. 
2s. 6d. ; 


NOTES ON SUSSEX CHURCHES. By Freperick Harrison. Combridges. 55. 


BELGIUM AND THE WESTERN FRONT (THE BLUE GUIDES). Edited 
by FrinpLay Murrueap, F.R.G.S. Macmillan. 153. 


I; might be interesting to consider how far the Revival of Learning and, especially, 
the invention of printing acted as a spur upon the great European travellers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Most of them, though not the greatest, were driven 
no doubt, by a desire for gain ; but it is not every man who would choose such a 
doubtful and perilous means of livelihood unless his interest had previously been 
aroused in the countries he proposed to visit. In the awakening of such an interest 
the printed word must, one would think, have been a potent influence. Yet here we 
have the Chinese who invented printing while Europe was still in the throes of the 
Dark Ages, who received frequent embassies from Rome, and were, at any rate 
sufficiently interested in their neighbours to enquire into, and often accept foreign 
religions ; but who hardly travelled outside China at all, and had, as a matter of face 
a better idea of the geography of the heavens than of that of the rest of their own 
planet. It argues a lack of what we should call ordinary human curiosity, as inexplicable 
to the modern European as it was to Marco Polo. And these same incurious folk had 
by an elaborate system of canals and roads, brought travelling to a high pitch of 
comfort in their own country ! ‘This must have made it all the more unpleasant for 
those few Chinamen who were reluctantly forced by circumstances to travel in the 
lands of the foreign devils,” such as the excellent Hiuen-Tsiang, the first of Mr 
Boulting’s Four Pilgrims. Hiuen-Tsiang was not a traveller born ; he had no particular 
desire to see the world ; his pious aim was to obtain from India a fresh supply of the 
sacred writings of Buddha, for which there was an eager demand in the ones of 
China. With this purpose in view he set forth in the year A.D. 627, when England 
was but just emerging from heathenism and the Prophet Mohamed yet ete and 
returned after sixteen years of pilgrimage with armfuls of volumes, in addition to 
“ five hundred grains of relics reputed to belong to the body of Buddha and “el 

images of Buddha in gold and silver and sandal-wood.”’ He had been greatly cee 
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in his task by the respect shown to him as a holy man—“ reverence beyond all limit has 
been done to me ’”—almost his only active opponents being our old friends the demons 
of the Gobi Desert. 'These evil spirits, as we have before had occasion to notice here 
(THE Lonpon Mercury, February, 1921), subsequently made themselves a nuisance 
to Marco Polo and to many other travellers, European and Oriental, down to our own 
time. Hiuen-Tssiang asserts that every demon bore a burning torch, and that they were 
more numerous than the stars of heaven. The fact that at that moment he was faint 
and near dying of thirst might tempt us to conclude that it actually was the stars he 
saw, were these not among the best authenticated of all demons. The subject of 
mysterious noises in the desert is a fascinating one. The third traveller in Mr. Boulting’s 
gallery, Batuta, the fourteenth-century Mohamedan, the man of many wives, tells 
us of a sandhill in the Syrian desert called the Mount of Drums, because the Bedouin 
“‘ say that a sound as of drums is heard there every Thursday night.” The Italian, 
Varthema (Mr. Boulting’s fourth pilgrim), heard similar noises (sometimes they are 
likened to drums, sometimes to bells or musical instruments) in 1503. A great 
character, this Varthema: a great traveller and a great adventurer. The late Sir 
Richard Burton placed him “‘ in the foremost rank,”’ both for “ correctness of observa- 
tion and readiness of wit.’ Of the latter there can be no doubt at all. He went to Mecca 
as a Mohamedan, having made a show of conversion in order to do it ; discovered and 
thrown into prison, he noted, in his own words, “ how the women of Arabia Felix are 
partial to white men,” and exploited the fact to recover his liberty ; after which he 
went to India and the Malay islands, encountering among other strange people a 
tribe who had no governors or police since they were “‘ so stupid that they could not 
do evil if they would,” and finished up a series of amazing adventures by joining the 
Portuguese and assisting them against his former friends, the Mohamedan merchants. 
As for his “ correctness of observation,’’ however, he saw at Mecca two unicorns : 


The elder is shaped like a colt of 30 months, and he has a horn in his forehead of about 
3 arm lengths. The other is like a colt of one year and his horn is the length of three hands. 
The colour is dark bay ; the head like a hart’s, but no long neck ; a thin short mane hangs 
over one side ; the legs are slender and lean like a goat’s ; the foot a little cloven, long and 
much like a goat’s, with some hair at the back of the legs. 


What could be more explicit ? Yet, as Mr. Boulting points out, modern scientists 
assert that such an animal is anatomically impossible. Here is another fascinating 
subject. But whether or not he spoke the truth about the unicorns, Varthema was, 
when it suited him, as palpable a liar as his countryman Benvenuto Cellini, whom he 
strongly resembles. His “‘ yearning after new things as a thirsty man doth for fresh 
water? reminds one of Benvenuto hanging over the battlements of San Angelo 
eagerly drinking in that “ strange sight ” of the sacking of Rome by the Imperialists. 
Varthema is the best of Mr. Boulting’s four pilgrims, which is saying a great deal. 
The first of Mr. Foster’s English travellers in India set sail in 1583, more than half 
a century after the death of Varthema. By the middle of the next century Varthema’s 
friends, the Portuguese, had entirely lost that trading supremacy in Indian waters 
which he had helped them to found. None of Mr. Foster’s Englishmen has Varthema’s 
spirit of adventure, unless we except the eccentric Thomas Coryat, whose great 
ambition it was to ride upon an elephant—and he did. They are there to do business 
for the Honourable East India Company and to circumvent the wicked s Portugalls,”’ 
and any personal adventures which they may have to recount in their letters are 
treated as purely incidental. But what adventures they had ! Picture the two English 
musicians, the one with his virginals, the other with a cornet, travelling up from 
Surat to the court of the Great Mogul in Paul Canning’s train and being called upon 
to display their skill before that picturesque assemblage. The virginals were voted 
a failure, whereupon their unfortunate owner “ dyed with conceiptt,” but the cornet 
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so pleased the Mogul’s ear that he tried to play it himself. No one who has made the 
same attempt will be surprised to hear that he failed. He then ordered the English 
cornet-player to instruct one of the court musicians in the art, and that unhappy 
man tried so very hard that it killed him. There are many other stories equally good 
in Mr. Foster’s book, quite apart from its historical value. _ 

Really there were not many plums left by the time the sixteenth century had done 
with the world. The map had undergone an alteration so stupendous that its effect 
upon the imagination of mankind must have been something that we can hardly 
conceive. It was as though we now were suddenly to discover that, after all, the world 
is flat. It was more than that. It was almost as though we were to discover how to get 
to the moon. Even in the case of the moon it may be that long familiarity, though at 
a distance, has bred an indifference akin to contempt. But the finding of America 
was a bolt from the blue. There was no later discovery on the inhabitable globe that 
was not more or less an anti-climax. The explorers of the seventeenth century, 
“ North-West ” Foxe and the rest, to whom Sir Clements Markham in his valuable 
book is careful to do justice, left behind them records of the greatest interest, but 
these records were little read—not simply because they lacked a Hakluyt to edit them, 
but because there were no more continents to discover. There did, however, remain 
the two Poles, North and South, and though as our explorations drew closer to them 
in an ever-narrowing circle, it was gradually realised that in all probability there 
would be nothing to see when we got there, still the attempt to reach one or other of 
these two points—to stand over the very axis of the earth—was the one unspoiled 
romance, the one outstanding achievement left open to modern travellers. This, 
unfortunately, was just the aspect of Polar exploration with which the late Sir 
Clements Markham was a little out of sympathy. He was all for scientific exploration, 
daily observations, reports written on the spot ; of wild dashes for the Pole he was 
impatient, and he dismisses those of Peary and Amundsen almost curtly. For all that 
his expert knowledge and his power of descriptive writing—rare combination !— 
have enabled him to leave behind a work which it is difficult to overpraise. From the 
delightful account of the discovery of Britain by Pytheas the Greek to the death of 
Captain Scott the whole pageant of Polar exploration is passed before our eyes 
without a single page of repetition, irrelevance, or dullness. 

With Mr. Bland and M. Couchoud we enter a new world—a world which can 
hardly be said to have been discovered yet, and may be undiscoverable by Europeans. 
Mr. Bland’s knowledge of politics and social conditions in the Far East goes without 
saying, but—to me at all events—he appears in a new light when he writes so 
sympathetically and wisely, as he does in one of these chapters, about the Japanese 
theatre. The subject is particularly interesting just now, because whereas ten years 
ago the Japanese theatre was struggling for a bare existence, it is now more popular 
than ever, in spite of the appearance of the cinema. And the point is that it takes 
itself more seriously than ever. The classical drama has successfully defied the 

movies.’’ Without doubt one of the reasons of this is the attitude of almost religious 
devotion which the Japanese actors adopt towards their art. After watching Utayemon, 
who is a man of over sixty, play a young woman’s part—and play it beautifully— 
Mr. Bland visited the great actor in his dressing-room, and there, in one corner, was a 
little shrine ! Perhaps that would be too much to ask of a London actor-manager, but 
some of Mr. Bland’s notes on the Japanese “ shocker” might be useful to Mr. José Levy. 
M. Couchoud’s book is distinguished by an introduction from M. Anatole France. 

Of Mr. Norman Douglas’s Fountains in the Sand, Mr. Archibald Marshall’s A 
Spring Walk in Provence, and Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s Glimpses of Bengal I can 
only say that they are books of real distinction, though I often find the Indian poet 
disappointingly reticent just when I want him to talk. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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STUDIES IN THE HISTORY AND METHOD OF SCIENCE. Edited by 
CHARLES SINGER. Oxford University Press. £2 85. ; 


FAMOUS CHEMISTS. By Sir Wittiam A. TILDEN. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


EMINENT CHEMISTS OF OUR TIME. By Benjamin Harrow. Fisher 
Unwin. gs. 


JOSEPH GLANVILL. By H. S. and I. M. L. Repcrove, Rider. 2s. 6d. 
THE MYSTERY OF SPACE. By Rosert T. Browne. Kegan Paul. 159. 
CRITICAL MICROSCOPY. By A. C. Cores. Churchill. 7s. 6d. 
STRING FIGURES. By W. W. Rouse Batt. Heffer. 2s. 6d. 


THE CLINICAL STUDY AND TREATMENT OF SICK CHILDREN. Third 
Edition. By JoHN THomson. Oliver & Boyd. 1 125. 6d. 


HEN Dr. Singer published in 1917 a collection of Studies in the History and 

Method of Science it was stated in the Introduction, written by Sir William 
Osler, that the volume was issued as a ballon d’essai, to test, presumably, if the general 
interest in the history of science were sufficient to justify the labour and expense of 
preparing such a work. In the Preface to the second collection of studies just published 
we are told that the issue of this first volume was rapidly exhausted, and this eager 
reception, no doubt, is largely responsible for the fact that Dr. Singer has not only 
brought out another volume, but has made it very much larger than the first. The 
growing concern for the history of science, of which the success of Dr. Singer’s 
devoted labours is but one sign, is very welcome. The scientist is generally reproached 
with a narrowness of interest, a reproach which, while I believe it could with equal 
justice be addressed to members of other learned professions, is unfortunately some- 
times justified by the inhumanity—if I may use the word in an old-time sense—of 
eminent specialists. Nothing can be more calculated to widen the perspective of the 
modern natural philosopher than to see how the knowledge which he now enjoys grew 
up by the efforts of his curiously-clad and strangely-spoken brethren in the past, to 
learn by what speculation and experiments, unsuccessful as well as successful, investiga- 
tion was directed, and by what bold departures from accepted method difficulties were 
overcome. In going back to the view-points of the past his mind may acquire a mobility 
which will help it to move forward. For many of us, however, the pleasure of these 


~ adventures in backward time outweigh such possible profits. Everyone would like to 


realise what London looked like to Cxsar or Charles I]: modern work, in which 
scientist and philosopher collaborate, is helping us to see what science looked like to 
the Greek and to Galileo. 

The 1917 volume dealt mainly with medizval science. In the present volume the 


~ essays cover a wider ground. Three of them deal in the main with Greek science— 


Dr. Withington on the Priests of Asclepius, Mr. Child on Archimedes’ Principle of the 
Balance, and Dr. Arthur Platt on Aristotle on the Heart ; three with medizval science 


_ —Dr. Dreyer on Medieval Astronomy, Dr. Hopstock on Leonardo as Anatomist, and 


Mr. Steele on Roger Bacon and the State of Science in the Thirteenth Century ; one, by 


_ Dr. Fahie, with the Scientific Works of Galileo. Dr. Singer’s Steps Leading to the 


Invention of the First Optical Apparatus has reference to each of the three periods just 
indicated ; and his other essay, on Greek Biology and its Relations to the Rise of Modern 
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Biology, carries discussion up to modern times, as do Mr. F. J. Coles’ The History of 
eon Injections, Bae ota Newell Arber’s Sketch of the History of 
Palazobotany. "Two essays are philosophic in tendency—Dr. Schiller’s Hypothesis 
and the late Dr. J. W. Jenkinson’s Science and Metaphysics. There remain Mr. 
Marvin’s Science and the Unity of Mankind and Dr. Conybeare’s Four Armeman 
Tracts on the Structure of the Human Body. The classification here attempted is 
necessarily very rough, but the somewhat crude method of giving a list of the contents 
seems to me the best way of indicating the range of interest of the book, and the 
grouping of the essays to be the best way of emphasising it. : 

All the authors are eminent men who write not only with learning and authority, 
but also, in general, with simplicity and enthusiasm. Which of the treatises will please 
most obviously depends upon the interests of the reader. Mr. Steele is always 
illuminating when he writes of the Middle Ages, which he knows so well, and especially 
of Roger Bacon, the Englishman who dominated the science of the thirteenth century. 
Dr. Singer’s wealth of instances, and the wonderful selection of illustrations which 
he has gathered together from manuscript and printed book, make his first essay, 
although the longest in the book, read all too short. The essay on the Scientific Works 
of Galileo, by the author of a well-known life of the Italian peer of Newton, is a graphic 
piece of work, dealing especially with the Dialogue on the Two Chief Systems of the 
World ; strangely enough, there is no mention of the Discorst e Dimonstraztont 
Mathematiche. The fact that it is a review of Favaro’s National Edition of the Works of 
Galileo reminds us that, while every other great scientist of Europe has his modern, 
scrupulously edited, collected edition, the only collected edition of Newton is that 
edited by Horsley, published in 1779-85. Lack of space alone prohibits the word of 
appreciation which all the other essays deserve. The book is beautifully printed, and 
the illustrations, which include many coloured plates, are plentiful and chosen with 
a nice discrimination. Most of them are from etchings or wood-cuts, which reproduce 
so well ; where half-tone blocks have been necessary the results are much superior 
to what is usually offered nowadays. We commend the book to all for whom the past, 
or ase or both, hold any interest, and hope that Dr. Singer is meditating further 
volumes. 

The later of the studies in Dr. Singer’s book deals with the period just before the 
birth of chemistry as a science. Sir William Tilden has chosen twenty-one men as 
being responsible for the chief advances in chemical thought, especially as regards 
the atomic theory, from the date of Robert Boyle’s Sceptical Chymist (1661) to the 
present day, and it is flattering to our national pride that eleven of them are English- 
men—Britons, I should say. I think that his selection would, in the main, be accepted 
in other countries, at any rate as far as the period up till the middle of last century is 
concerned. I am a little surprised that the modern school of physical chemists, founded 
by van t’Hoff and Arrhenius, has no representative in his gallery. Sir William gives 
clear, straightforward accounts of the work of the various great chemists, paying 
particular attention to the part played by their achievements in the general history 
of chemistry. For greater precision he has placed them in groups, under headings, 
such as The Phlogistians and Early Attempts at Classification, though it is not quite 
evident why Davy and Faraday are placed in separate groups, except it be out of 
respect for the somewhat strained relations which at one time existed between them. 
The great age to which many chemists have lived put it into my head to find the 
average length of life of the twenty-one in this volume: it is over seventy years. 
Dr. Benjamin Harrow also occupies himself with chemists, but entirely with the 
moderns : in fact, more than one of his eleven is still producing notable work. In 
this way his book supplements that just noticed, only Ramsay and Mendeléeff 
appearing in both. Dr. Harrow devotes especial attention to the character and 
personality of his subjects, and with anecdote, quotations from letters and friends, 
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and shrewdly-chosen incident he succeeds in giving a very graphic and living picture 
of most of his scientists. How characteristic are the comments of Arrhenius himself, 
_ quoted in the life of that great man, still happily with us, for example : “ I came to 
my professor, Cleve, whom I admire very much, and I said, ‘ I have a new theory of 
electrical conductivity as a cause of chemical reactions.’ He said, ‘ This is very 
interesting,’ and then he said, ‘ Good-bye!’ He explained to me later ” (when 
Arrhenius was presented with the Nobel prize) ‘“‘ that he knew very well that there 
are so many different theories formed, and that they are all almost certain to be wrong, 
for after a short time they disappear ; and, therefore, by using the statistical method 
of forming his ideas he concluded that my theory also would not exist long.” I would 
especially draw to this book the attention of those who write novels and stories about 
scientists, so many of which writers appear to derive their impressions of what such 
men are like from Mr. Whibley or Mr. H. G. Wells. 

There are some profoundly original thoughts in the Mystery of Space which will 
interest mathematicians, such as the suggestion that, in the course of time, it may 
“ be true that the pz proportion [x] shall become a whole number, and in its integra- 
tion keep apace with the perfecting process of the Kosmos, diminishing, by retrogres- 
sion to one, or increasing, by progression, to ten, which, after all, is essentially unity, 
being the perfectnumeral.”’ Some of the diagrams have the sublime symbolic simplicity 
of the Middle Ages. Descending from grandiose speculation to humble empiricism 
we have Dr. Rouse Ball’s String Figures, which gives a very interesting account of the 
various elaborate “ cat’s cradles ” made in different parts of the world, with sufficient 
indications of how to achieve them. 

I commend Mr. Coles’ Critical Microscopy to those who, not having great 
experience with the microscope, wish to make the best use of the instrument at 
their disposal. It is also likely to be of considerable aid as a guide to the amateur 
who wishes to know what to buy, although the very marked attention given to the 
work of some instrument-makers to the exclusion of that of others will not meet 
with approval in all quarters. The medical side of microscopy is the main subject 
of the book, which is eminently practical. Occasionally there are omissions—for 
instance, one of the quickest ways of centring the condenser is not mentioned, i.e., 
to have a fine cross put centrally on the top lens by the manufacturer, by which the 
adjustment can be easily carried out. 


E. N. DA GC, ANDRADE 
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FOREIGN BOOKS 


HE new work of M. Romain Rolland is a short récit entitled Prerre et Luce, 

illustrated from wood-cuts, by M. Gabriel Belot (Ollendorff, 6fr.). From 

the same publisher we have received the “ édition complete, revue et 

corrigte” of Le Sang des Races (7fr.), by that interesting author, M. Louis 
Bertrand. This is the first volume in his “‘ Cycle Africain,” of which the third volume, 
Pépéte et Balthasar, is probably the best known in England. M. Bertrand is one of 
those French authors who attack their work methodically, and, in addition to the 
“ Cycle Africain,” he has also series called “ Le Roman de la Conquéte,” ‘‘ Le Cycle 
de la Méditerranée ” and “‘ La Terre Natale.” 


@ ro is 


WV 7E have received from MM. Pion-Nourrit et Cie a work entitled Goethe en 

Angleterre (15fr.), by M. Jean-Marie Carré. This is an extraordinarily full 
and learned treatment of a subject which might have been thought not very attractive 
to a French scholar. a ga a 


HE “ Nouvelle Revue Fransaise ”’ has published two new novels, La Fortune de 

Bécot (7fr. 50), by M. Louis Codet, and Le Négre Léonard et Maitre Fean Mullin 
(7fr.), by M. Pierre MacOrlan. M. MacOrlan’s' work as a writer of “the novel of 
Montmartre ” was described by M. Thibaudet in our issue of November last. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


E have received six volumes in ‘‘ The King’s Treasure of Literature,” 

edited by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch (Dent, 1s. 9d. each). This series is 

intended in the first place for use in teaching ; but it has not the severe 

ugliness usually found in school books. The general form is not disagree- 
able, though the title-page is perhaps a little too ornate for most tastes. Considerable 
enterprise is shown in the choice of matter. One volume contains an abridged version 
of White’s Natural History of Selborne, with an introduction by Mr. Edward Step, 
another Stories from Hakluyt. A third is called A Book of Ships and Seamen, extracts 
in prose and verse chosen from all sources between the Psalms and Mr. Belloc. The 
remaining three are Selected Stories by “ Q.,” A Hugh Walpole Anthology, and Story 
and Rhyme : A Selection from the Writings of Walter de la Mare. 'The pieces in these 
three volumes have been chosen by the authors, and to the second volume a note is 
contributed by Mr. Conrad. Portraits of the authors are also given, but these cannot 
be said to add to the interest or the beauty of the books, since they are very ugly 
and quite unlike the persons they are meant to represent. 


g a g 
9 Bab A Confession and What I Believe have been published in one volume, 


translated, with an introduction, by Mr. Aylmer Maude, in “‘ The World’s — 


Classics ’’ (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. net). We have also received a reprint of 
Sale’s version of the Koran, with his long “ Preliminary Discourse ” (Warne, Ios. 6d.). © 


each) to their collected edition of his novels and stories. 


Messrs. Macmillan have added Henry James’s Portrait of a Lady (2 vols., 7s. 6d. 


